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From the Beginning 


HARLEY Z. WOODEN, CEC EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





During the summer of 1922, the Council for Exceptional Children be- 
came an idea in the minds of special-education summer-session students 
and faculty at Teachers College, Columbia University. On the evening of 
August 10, during a dinner meeting held at a 35th Street and Park Avenue 
residence, the idea was formalized and the resulting organization was named, 
The International Council for the Education of Exceptional Children. In 
1933, “the Education of” was dropped from the title for the purpose of 
indicating greater breadth of Council interest in exceptional children. And 
in 1958, “International” was dropped as being non-essential and sometimes 
a handicap in dealing with national issues. 

During its early years, Council problems were numerous. To strengthen 
its organizational structure, it established, in 1926, seven regions with a 
chairman for each. However, such chairmen were far removed from the 
average Council member, thereby giving little opportunity either for ex- 
ploring or stimulating local interests. Furthermore, the limited membership 
potential, the deficiency in operating funds, and the lack of a strong official 
publication made for slow progress. Even the Council’s conventions pre- 
sented a problem. Registration was confined largely to local faculty and 
friends from the host city, supplemented by a few special education admini- 
strators and supervisors from other Canadian and American communities. 
To enhance attendance, the Council scheduled each convention to precede, 
in the same or nearby city, the annual convention of the NEA Department of 
Superintendence. And so the Council improvised and struggled along, capi- 
talizing as best it could on its limited opportunities. However, in 1933, 
catastrophe almost overtook it. After having operated for three depression 
years in competition with the NEA’s newly created Department of Special 
Education, the bank crash arrived and wiped out all its meager assets. 

The resulting gloom that prevailed at the 1933 convention in Minneapolis 
is easy to understand. To carry on in hard times with no money, while faced 
with a rival organization, seemed like an insurmountable problem—so the 
board debated the possibility of dissolving ICEEC as a lost cause. However, 
one factor that helped clinch the decision to remain in business was the 
reluctance to return a chapter’s membership dues received during the con- 
vention. That expression of chapter faith gave the board the necessary 
courage to attack its problems and plan for better days ahead. 

The Council’s first attempt at a publication had been known as The 
Council News Letter, initiated in 1923 and issued as news was acquired and 
funds permitted. This eventually became less regular and died with the 
loss of the Council’s funds. In 1934, the Council appropriated its total cash 
balance, of $150, to start a publication known as the Council Review. 
After one year, the organization abandoned the project and contracted for 
its publication under private ownership and a new name—The Journal of 
Exceptional Children. Later, pride of owning its.own magazine prompted 
the Council to acquire the Journal as its official organ. 





In the meantime, many things had been happening. Council members 
had begun to invest more money, time, and effort in their organization. 
Section meetings at the annual convention had been developed on a broader 
scale to include the various areas of exceptionality. The magazine had been 
increased from three to five and then to eight issues per year. A treasurer- 
manager had been employed, with a business office established in her home, 
and the Special Education Department of the NEA had proposed a merger 
with ICEC, which, in 1941, resulted in the Council becoming a department 
of the National Education Association. 

However, the Council was still in its beginnings. It had no operating 
units other than its local chapters, no professional staff, and very limited 
committee work. But it did not stand still. To give greater membership 
participation in its activities, it established, in 1946, a delegate assembly. 
Simultaneously, it reorganized and increased its regions to nine, with each 
region having one representative on the Council’s board of directors. The 
delegate assembly, as a governing device, immediately increased member- 
ship activity in Council operation, but representation on the board was still 
too remote to be effective. Not until 1954, when each state and province 
that qualified became an intermediate unit of organization, did the Council 
truly begin to serve its professional needs at the three levels—local, state- 
provincial, and international. In addition, the creation of such state- 
provincial units, each with authority to elect its own representative to the 
Council’s governing board, added a new dimension to democracy in CEC. 

In 1950, through the moral and financial assistance of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Council established an office at NEA headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. Since that date, membership has increased by more 
than 125 percent and subscriptions by nearly 300 percent. The Journal 
has been enlarged and improved in content, international convention pro- 
grams have been further improved in scope and variety, and assistance in 
chapter and federation program development has been initiated. In addi- 
tion, affiliation of most state chapters and of all federations has occurred 
since that date, cooperation with leading special education and social agen- 
cies interested in exceptional children has been established through the 
Council-sponsored interagency relations committee, activity in federal leg- 
islative matters has been developed, and modest beginnings have been made 
both in special publications and in consultative services. But the demands 
to improve and expand services persist—particularly in those areas not yet 
adequately covered. 

At the Atlantic City convention, the delegate assembly and governing board 
decided to proceed with the job. As a result, plans for a publishing program 
of popular materials and research monographs have been undertaken; the 
Journal has, again, been increased in scope; the program of the committee 
on Canadian affairs has received its first financial assistance; a second annual 
regional conference has been authorized; and a multitude of other items 
have been identified for study, selection, and priority assignment. 

Thus the Council’s foresight, patience, and perseverance during its first 
dozen years have been rewarded by the steady progress made since that time. 
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The effects of 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FAST-LEARNER PROGRAM 


on children’s social relationships 


This report is based upon a 1957 doctoral dissertation, 
"The Effects of a Fast-Learner Program on the Social Rela- 
tionships of Elementary School Children," School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, taken under the direction of Arthur 
P. Coladarci. A companion study investigating school 
achievement and interest in science, was conducted there 
concurrently by Richard H. Hinze: “Achievement Factors 
Among Fast-Learners in a Partially Segregated Elementary 
School Program, with Special Reference to Science Instruc- 


tion,” 


HE RECENT mounting concern about the educa- 
of gifted children appears to be an appro- 
priate one. Available studies suggest that intellec- 
tual potentialities of the gifted have been fulfilled 
inadequately (7; 16, p. 23; 18). There are further 
indications that attention must be directed to socio- 
emotional factors in the school situation, in view 
of the relationships of such factors to achievement 
in school and in later life (5; 16, p. 132-62, 35-37). 
A growing number of schools are attempting to 
implement more adequate programs (6), although 
educational efforts which take account of such find- 
ings have been considered seriously lacking (4, p. 
iii; 15). 

Three basic schemes most commonly considered 
and upon which a variety of educational practices 
have been based are: acceleration, which involves 
faster-than-usual “promotion;” “enrichment” of 
pupil experience in the regular age-grade place- 
ment: and special grouping, involving the identifi- 
cation of gifted children and placing them together 
for instructional purposes. There has been much 
discussion of and disagreement about the desirabili- 
ty and effectiveness of these various approaches 
(13, 14, 17), and an examination of the arguments 
and evidence suggests that more information is 


needed to clarify the issues. One of the fears fre- 
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quently voiced is that special grouping practices 
may promote attitudes of intolerance and may 
undesirably affect children’s acceptance of each 
other (9, p. 403-404; 13, 39-41; 16, p. 205). In 
this study an attempt was made to determine 
whether or not such negative attitudes may in fact 
be present by examining the effects on children’s 
social relationships of a program for fast-learning 


children which involved part-time special grouping. 


Experimental Setting 

The school district in which this study was con- 
ducted is located in a suburban community in the 
San Francisco Bay area. It provided a program 
whereby fast-learning children attended special 
classes held for 90-minute periods twice a week. 
Pupils admitted to this special program were those 
in the fourth through eighth grades whose IQ’s 
were 130 or higher on the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity or 120 or higher on the short form 
of the Revised Stanford-Binet. Four subject areas 
were offered for study: art, biological science, phy- 
sical science, and social studies. Each child was 
assigned, as nearly as possible, to a class of his 
chosen interest, as determined by his responses to 
a questionnaire. In each area two groups were 
formed: pupils from grade levels four through six, 
and those from grades seven and eight. The num- 
ber of children in each group was limited to fifteen. 
Since the building in which the special classes were 
held was located some distance away from the other 
schools in the district, all children were transported 
to and from these classes by school bus. The early 
part of the 1955-56 school year was devoted to pro- 
gram planning and identification of fast-learners. 
The special classes were conducted during the five- 
month period beginning January 1956. The schools 
in this district do not practice mid-year promotions. 

Four spécial teachers were employed on a half- 
time basis, one for each subject area. All of them 
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were doctoral candidates in the School of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University, held a California Teach- 
ing Credential, and each was a specialist in one of 
the subject areas involved. Attempts were made to 
have the special and regular teachers work closely 
together in order that all might have a common 
understanding of the goals and activities of both 
the regular and the fast-learner program. Such 
coordination was achieved to only a limited extent 
during the experimental period because of circum- 
stances within the school district. 

In order to select an experimental and a control 
group for this study, the following procedures were 
used. Among grade levels four through eight in the 
eight schools throughout the district, 63 classrooms' 
were found to contain fast-learners. These class- 
rooms were randomly divided by school and by 
grade level, into two groups, one of which was 
designated as experimental and the other as control. 
These two groups were comparable in size, IQ 
distribution, and number of fast-learners. They were 
also found to be comparable on the classroom index 
of “degree of acceptance,” as indicated by an analy- 
sis of a set of data obtained from pre-measures 
at the beginning of the experimental period. The 
social distance scale and “degree of acceptance” 
will be discussed later. The fast-learners who were 
in the experimental group (N-204) participated 
in the special program; the ones in the control 
group did not (N-211). The following classifica- 
tion of groups was used: 


]. EXPERIMENTAL FAST-LEARNERS, who at- 
tended special classes 

2. CONTROL FAST-LEARNERS, who did not at- 
tend special classes 

3. NON-FAST-LEARNER EXPERIMENTALS, 
were not designated as fast-learners but 


who 


attended classrooms in which fast-learners 
were participating in the special program 

4, NON-FAST-LEARNER CONTROLS, who were 
not designated as fast-learners and who 
attended classrooms in which fast-learners 
did not participate in the special program 

5, EXPERIMENTAL CLASSROOMS, regular class- 
rooms in which there were experimental 
fast-learners 

6. CONTROL CLASSROOMS, regular classrooms 


in which there were control fast-learners. 
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Pre-measures and post-measures were adminis. 
tered? to all children in experimental and contro] 
classrooms, using the Columbia Classroom Social 
Distance Scale (3, p. 401-402) and three sociomet. 
ric tests. The former measure requires each pupil 
to rate each of his classmates on a five-point scale: 


1. “I would like to have him as one of my 
best friends.” 

2. “I would like to have him in my group 
but not as a close friend.” 

3. “I would like to be with him once in a 
while but not for a long time.” 

4. “I don’t mind his being in our room but 
I want nothing to do with him.” 

5. “I wish he were not in our room.” 


The sociometric test asked each pupil to indicate 
which three classmates he would most prefer to 
“work-with,” “play-with,” and “sit-with” (1, 2, 8, 
10, 11, 12). 

The experimental and control groups were com- 
pared, by grade levels, in terms of each of the fol- 


lowing five variables: 


1. change in children’s acceptance of each 
other as friends 

2. change in children’s acceptance of fast- 
learners as friends 

3. change in fast-learner’s acceptance of 
classmates as friends 

4. change in the degree of cohesion within 
regular classroom groups 

5. change in the degree of fast-learner sub- 
group preferences within regular class- 


room groups. 


The significance of differences between experi- | 
mental and control groups with respect to these 
variables were tested by use of chi-square. 


Experimental Questions and Findings 


1. Is there a difference between children 
in the experimental classrooms and children | 
in the control classrooms with respect to 
change in their acceptance of each other as 
friends? 

1 In these classrooms there was a total of 1,685 children, | 
out of which 415 were identified as fast-learners. 

2 Pre-measures were administered during the third week 
in January, 1956, and post-measures were administered 


during the last week in May. Thus, the attitudes studied 
reflect a period of four-and-a-half months. 
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“Decree of acceptance” for each pupil was obtained 
3 p 

from a raw score consisting of the number of ratings 

he received in the “best-friend” category of the social 

distance scale. However, this raw acceptance score 

could not be used directly for a pre- and post-com- 

parison since the number of children in a classroom 


(and hence, the total number of ratings received by 
each child on all five points of the scale) often 
changed for the pre-period to the post-period. In 
order to eliminate this difficulty, each raw accept- 
ance score was divided by the total number of 
ratings a child received from his classmates, thereby 
transforming it into percent. Change in degree of 
acceptance was then determined by comparing pre- 
and post-percents for every child. The proportions of 
children showing increases, decreases, and no change, 
were determined and the differences between those 
for experimental classrooms and those for control 
classrooms were tested for significance. At all grade 
levels, 4-6 and 7-8, it was found that the propor- 
tion of children showing an increase in the degree 
to which they were accepted as friends by their 
classmates was significantly greater (P<.001) in 
control groups than in experimental groups. These 
results may be explained by the fact that fast-learn- 
ers were away from their classrooms for two peri- 
ods a week. The way in which the program was 
implemented during this first year of experimenta- 
tion suggests other possible explanations. Because 
of various practical considerations, regular class- 
room teachers did not participate in the planning 
of the program. In addition, there was no oppor- 
tunity for organized coordination of effort between 
them and the special teachers, especially since the 
special classes were held in a school building some 
distance away from the other schools. These con- 
with 


may have limited the effectiveness 


which the regular teachers could exploit the fast- 


ditions 


learner program so as to maintain the most ade- 
quate social atmosphere possible for the pupils in 
the classrooms. Perhaps they found it difficult to 
make good use of the times during which fast- 
learners were out of the room attending special 
classes. Perhaps, too, lacking intimate knowledge 
of the progress that their fast-learner pupils were 
making in the special classes, they found it difficult 
to integrate special class experiences into the regu- 
lar classroom activities. Obviously, such problems 
could affect the teachers’ satisfaction with their 
work and consequently affect the degree to which 
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children could enjoy their associations with one 
another within the context of their educational ex- 
perience. 

Another explanation of the results might be found 
in parental attitudes. It was hoped that parents 
would view the fast-learner program as an integral 
part of the regular school program and as a means 
of providing for the individual differences among 
school children. Unfortunately, no data on parent 
attitudes are available. However, since parents 
whose children were in the experimental class- 
rooms were more directly in contact with the fast- 
learner program than parents whose children were 
in control classrooms, it seems likely that their 
opinions on this subject would have been not only 
more defined but also considerably more diverse. 
Some may have felt that the fast-learner classes of- 
fered better educational opportunities than the reg- 
ular classes. Others may have felt that the special 
classes detracted from the effectiveness of the regu- 
lar classes because they disrupted the school rou- 
tine, or because they discriminated between chil- 
dren, giving special attention to some and not to 
others. In either case, children’s enthusiasm for the 
regular classroom may have been dampened, there- 
by affecting their social relationships with class- 
mates. The reader is reminded that this discussion 
pertains to a comparison between all children in 
experimental classrooms and all children in control 


classrooms. 


2. Is there a difference between experimen- 
tal fast-learners and control fast-learners with 
respect to change in the degree to which they 
are accepted as friends by their classmates? 


Procedures for this question were identical to those 
used for the previous question except that, instead 
of considering all children in experimental class- 
rooms, only fast-learners were compared. In grades 
1-6, a greater proportion of controls showed an in- 
crease in the degree to which they were accepted as 
friends by their classmates. The difference was 
not significant (.10>P>.05) but warrants atten- 
tion since it is in the same direction as that found 
above. The same reasons are offered in explanation. 
In grades 7-8, the difference between experimental 
and control fast-learners was not significant. (.80> 
P>.70). Possible reasons are that these children 
are older, more mature, and more stable in their 
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feelings and that they are more accustomed to hav- 
ing their classmates leave the room for a variety 


of reasons. 


3. Is there a difference between experi- 
mental fast-learners and control fast-learners 
with respect to change in the degree to which 
they accept their classmates as friends? 


Procedures were identical to those described above 
with the exception that, instead of considering ratings 
made by classmates on each fast-learner, the analy- 
sis involved the ratings made by each fast-learner 
of his classmates. At all grade levels, 4-6 and 7-8, 
no significant differences were found between ex- 
perimental and control fast-learners (.50>P>.30). 
Thus, the fast-learner program had no apparent 
effect on the feelings of fast-learners toward their 
classmates within the regular classroom setting. 
This finding seems to contradict the common view 
that special grouping fosters attitudes of intoler- 


ance. 


4. Is there adifference between experimen- 
tal classrooms and control classrooms with 
respect to the degree of change in “group 
cohesion?” 


Each of the criteria on the sociometric test—‘‘work- 
with,” “play-with,” and “sit-with”—was examined 
separately. A measure of group cohesion was deter- 
mined for each regular classroom by dividing the 
actual number of mutual choices by the total possi- 
ble number of mutual choices. The proportions of 
classrooms showing an increase, a decrease, or no 
change were determined and differences between 
experimental and control classrooms were then tested 
for significance. With one exception, no significant 
difference was found at any one of the grade levels 
or for any of the three sociometric test criteria. Sig- 
nificance levels ranged from .20>P>.10 to .90> 
.80. Thus, for the most part, the fast-learner pro- 
gram did not have any apparent effect on the volume 
of positive interaction (i.e.. volume of mutual 
choices) within classroom groups with respect to 
any one of the educational settings referred to by 
the various sociometric criteria. These results seem 
to be in contradiction with the findings reported for 
question #1, where children in experimental class- 


rooms showed a decrease in the degree to which they 
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accepted each other as friends. However, the contra. 
diction is more apparent than real. The explanation | 


probably lies in the difference between the two meas. 
uring instruments and the ways in which the data 
were analyzed. The first question was concerned 
with the number of “best-friend” ratings, whereas 
the present one is concerned with the number of mu- 
tual choices. It is possible for the number of best. 
friend ratings to change while the number of mutu. 
al choices remains the same or even changes in op.- 
posite directions. The finding of these two ques. 
tions indicate that, in the experimental classrooms, 
there was a decrease in the proportion of classmates 
who were accepted as best friends but no effect on 
the proportion of mutual friendships. 


5. Is there a difference between experi- 
mental and control classrooms with respect to 
the degree of change in the fast-learner “sub. 
group preference?” 


Data and procedures were the same as those for 
question #4. Sub-group preference was determined 
for each regular classroom by dividing the number 
of choices made by fast-learners of other fast- 
learner classmates by the total possible number 
of such choices that could have been made by 
fast-learners. At all grade levels, and for each of 
the three criteria, no significant difference was 
found ‘between experimental and fast- 
learners. Significance levels ranged from .50>P> 
30 to .99>P .98. The fast-learner program did 
not result in the formation of identifiable sub-groups 


control 


or cliques among the fast-learners within their 


regular classroom groups. 


Implications 


On the whole then, this study suggests that for 
regular classroom groups, the fast-learner program: 
(a) had a limiting effect on the number of class- 
mates which children accepted as best friends, and 
(b) had no effect on fast-learners’ acceptance of 
classmates as best-friends, on group cohesion, ot 
on sub-group preference. It is concluded that, de- 
spite the occurrence of some negative changes, these 
children’s social relationships remained relativel) 
stable. 

Several precautions are necessary in interpreting 
these findings. The fact that this study was con- 
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ducted under conditions which permitted only lim- 
ited opportunities for coordination ,of effort be- 


tween regular classroom teachers and special class 
teachers seems to constitute an important limita- 
tion on the experimental program. Another con- 
sideration is that the findings of this study are 
based upon an assessment of attitudes over a period 
of somewhat less than five months in duration, and 
that this period was in the latter part of the school 
year. 

One must bear in mind that the use of socio- 
metric instruments and of large number of subjects 
provides only limited information about social 
relationships and does not warrant specific gen- 
eralization regarding the broad area of socio-emo- 
tional growth. Further, sociometric questions em- 
phasize those educational objectives concerned with 
how well children like each other and get along 
together. Such objectives are not the only bases 
upon which the adequacy of an educational program 
should be judged, particularly if one is concerned 
with such dimensions as motivation, initiative. and 
creative thinking. 

With regard to the educational program, a dis- 
tinction must be made between administrative pro- 
cedure (e.g., the organization of special classes) 
and actual learning experiences gained by the child. 
It is probable that two programs similar in pro- 
cedure will differ qualitatively in their educational 
value. 

It should be clear that this study did not examine 
the relative merits of different types of special pro- 
visions for the gifted. Rather, it compared a par- 
ticular special grouping program with the kind of 
treatment ordinarily provided within a _ regular 
classroom setting. Although these two settings were 
found to be about equivalent in terms of most of 
the variables studied, the possibility that the special 
grouping program had positive or negative effects 
on other variables of interest to the school is yet 


to be explored. 
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RESULTS FROM SPECIAL TECHNIQUES FOR 
TEACHING EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN | 


ees to develop special classes in average 
school settings for emotionally disturbed children 
have been few. In a practical way, all schools have 
to cope somehow with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, whether they exclude them from school, de- 
mote them, promote them, or just permit them to 
flounder. In the past the emotionally disturbed 
child has been considered almost completely outside 
the pale of the school’s responsibility. This attitude 
is beginning to change, giving rise to experimental 
programs for dealing with emotionally disturbed 
children in the school setting. Since so few can 
afford expensive residential centers or prolonged 
psychological or psychiatric help, it appears neces- 
sary that schools move in the direction of providing 
practical services for this group. An experiment in 
Arlington, Virginia, was a step in this direction. 
The project was initiated two years ago. The 
interim results, both qualitative and quantitative. 
are encouraging. Plans for expansion of the pro- 


gram are under consideration. 


Procedure 


Working within the confines of the average 
school, a proposal for classroom management and 
education of the school system’s most severely emo- 
tionally disturbed children was activated. Referrals 
came from principals, classroom teachers, visiting 
teachers, school psychologists, and in a few cases 
from parents. The school assumed the obligation 
of developing ways to cope with the behavior of the 
children as well as stimulating them educationally. 


e@ E. LAKIN PHILLIPS is a psychologist on the staff of 
the National Orthopedic and Rehabilitation Hospital, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

e@ NORRIS G. HARING is associate professor and co- 
ordinator of special education, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

This article is based on a paper presented at the 1958 
Christmas meeting of CEC-Section 9, AAAS. 
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Thus a two-fold purpose—improvement of the emo. 
tional and educational condition of the children— 
made up the objectives of the special classes. 

The major hypothesis in handling the emotionally 
disturbed children was that such a child lacked 
order or structure in his environment and in his 
emotional-educational life. To remedy this condi- 
tion, and to help promote growth, ways were sought 
to increase the definiteness, the structure of the 
daily classroom experiences. It was also necessary 
to involve the parents through parent-discussion 
group meetings approximately once a month to 
assist in the undertaking and to help with continuity 
in handling the children between home and school 


experiences. 


Criteria for Selection 


Criteria had first to be set up as to what types of 
children would be acceptable. Four criteria were 
arrived at after much preliminary discussion. They 
were: 

1. Children showing hyperactive, distract- 
ible, attention-getting behavior; or with- 
drawn, uncooperative behavior; or those 
showing both tendencies. 

2. Average or near-average intelligence (rec- 
ognizing, however, that tested intelligence 
may be an underestimate owing to the 
emotional disturbance). 

3. The child having been in the school mak- 
ing the referral at least one year (prefer- 
ably two) and having been one year (pre- 
ferably two) educationally retarded. 

4. The likelihood that the parents would and 
could cooperate and attend parent group 
meetings and generally support _ the 
school’s efforts. 

Since the study was done with elementary age 

children, grade levels two to five, an implicit cri 
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terion was that the referred child not be too near 
the junior high level in order that follow-up time 
would be available before the child moved from the 
elementary school level. 


Orienting the Teachers 


The procedure was to orient and carefully in- 
struct the two teachers of the two special classes in 
methods of handling emotional and educational 
problems. Closely following the general aim of 
increasing order or structure, many details were 
worked out pertaining to the daily routine. Pre- 
liminary conferences with the teachers were held 
by the authors, and weekly conferences and observa- 
tions of the classroom climates were carried on for 
several months after the activation of the classes 
As the 


teachers settled into the routine they posed increas- 


at the beginning of the fall term, 1957. 


ingly specific and far-reaching questions of proce- 
dure, method, purpose. These questions forced us 
to come to terms in more specific ways as the gen- 
eral aim of the structured classroom environments 
got under way. Some specific problems were the 
following: 


Assignments and skill limits of each child. 
This was determined initially on the basis of intel- 
lectual and achievement tests, and on the basis of 
the personal file. Modifications were necessary in 
case that a child would, for example, dislike arith- 
metic, or one who was especially poor in spelling. 
The children often tried to postpone work on dis- 
liked subjects, or acted as if they did not understand 
direction sufficiently well to proceed on their own. 
To remedy these conditions assignments were made 
that were very brief and a close, consistent follow- 
through was maintained by the teacher. As the 
teacher got the “feel” of each child’s attitudes, she 
could gradually give the child more independence 
in his work. Piece by piece, day by day these 
tolerances and limits were extended until by the 
end of the first year nearly all of the group were 
able to work alone for long periods of time. 


Seating and movement limits. In addition to 
regular seats in the classroom (for 8 boys), there 
were two small work tables, about 214 x 5 feet, and 
five “offices” or booths. The booths were used to 
get the child to work under minimum distracting 


conditions, to increase the tolerance for independent 
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work, and to handle restless, hyperactive and social- 
ly disturbed behavior. Sometimes, too, the children 
considered their “offices” as a haven when they 
felt poorly or were possibly the object of derision 
The booths lined one wall of the 
classroom and were about 314 x 314 feet with a 
movable chair and a fixed table-level desk across 
the back of the booth. Sometimes children stored 
their supplies in the booths as well as in the as- 
signed desk each had. 


from others. 


Play and recreational limits. Children were 
held to the completion of assigned work before 
play or recreational opportunities were available. 
Most of the academic work was done in the morn- 
ing; physical education, art, music, free play peri- 
ods, etc. came in the afternoon, provided the child’s 
work was up to par. Brief periods allowing for free 
play with art materials, or clay were sometimes 
sandwiched in during the morning work periods if 
the child had completed work assigned him. Care 
was exercised not to allow the recreational pursuits 
to crowd out assigned work, and assigned work had 
a constant, first-order priority at the beginning of 
each school day. 


Free-moving privileges. These privileges in- 
clude access to the rest rooms, moving- about in 
the classroom, moving from group to individual 
desk work, occasional errands to the school office, 
and getting in line for lunch. Children asked per- 
mission to leave the room. Tasks and errands were 
distributed weekly among the children so that all 
got a chance to carry on “official business” with the 
school office. The children were free to move from 
desk to “office” to work bench provided the move 
was closely related to the assigned work. Free roam- 
ing about or movement in lieu of doing work was 
kept to a minimum. To preclude the development of 
fatigue, the group would be taken at appointed 


times for a walk, for a “seventh inning stretch” dur- 
ing the morning work period. Water in the class- 
room sink was kept off; art materials were kept 
under cover so as to minimize distraction. The 
children knew these materials were available after 
they qualified to use them, and it did not take long 
to establish these elementary limits on the use of 
supplies. 

Social-emotional conduct limits. Some of the 
children provoked others unrelentingly, especially 
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at first. Others often came to school in a “bad 
mood” and hypersensitively interpreted classroom 
problems personally and might refuse to work, to 
communicate, to participate as a retaliative meas- 
situations to control 
Several guidelines 


ure. These were difficult 
effectively and constructively. 
helped: Do early what you would normally be re- 
quired to do later (in the way of setting behavior 
limits) ; do not participate with a child who is up- 
set about his upset—let him calm down first; give 
one warning. then act; isolation was normally the 
preferred, and most effective, technique when a 
child’s behavioral disturbance adversely affected 
others; and a specific emphasis on solution or reso- 
lution to a problem was always held by the teacher 
in contrast to queries of why the child did thus- 
and-so. 

With the recurrent conferences each week or two, 
the teachers could accumulate instances of problems 
they had handled, in contrast to those they felt they 
had not coped with successfully. It was helpful to 
have contrasting success-failure instances for discus- 
sion; in time, this procedure cut down on the failure 
instances and increased the confidence of the teach- 
ers that they could deal with about any problem 
that might present itself. It was simply a matter of 
successive approximations to more desirable and 
constructive solutions to problems, both academic 
arid emotional-social. The general guidelines refer- 
ring to “increasing or firming up structure” were 
held to; the specific solutions to problems fell under 
this general aim and it was often necessary to shift 
and maneuver, to roll with the punches to keep the 
structure both firm and flexible. 


Experimental Design 


Some mention should be made of the selection of 
cases. After the request went out to principals about 
the activation of these classes, eighty-five referrals 
were received for processing. Since the size of the 
two classes was to be limited to eight each, a total 
study population of 30-32 children was anticipated 
—ie., 15 or 16 in the two experimental classes and 
the same number as controls. 

The children in the experimental and control 
groups were compared on the basis of group means 
and standard deviations as to intelligence, achieve- 
ment and grade placement. The judged seriousness 
of the child’s behavior was a qualitative problem, 
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but effort was made to distribute this variable even. 
ly between the control and experimental popula. | 
tions. The dependent variables, then, became the | 
educational progress and behavioral improvement 
shown over time. While the teacher was an im. 
portant variable in this process, there was no pos. 
sibility of studying the teacher’s role experimentally 
as to its influence on the child’s progress. In a 
theoretical sense, the role of the teacher was in- 
cluded in the overall aim of increasing structure in 
the classroom; had there been a failure on the part 
of any teacher to perform this function, the teacher 
would simply have been replaced and one put in 
who could function in the structure-increasing role 
required by the design ofthe study. The assump. 
tion, then, is that the teacher performed a “standard 
role” of increasing structure, and that is the extent 
to which the analysis of this role goes in the pres. 
ent findings. 

A second, peripheral control group was also 
available in one class in another elementary school. 
This peripheral control group had eight boys and 
seven girls, not as severely disturbed emotionally 
but having been described as a group of behavior 
and achievement problems, and about 114 years 
older on the average than the main experimental 
populations. This group was far from perfect in 
serving as a control group since the size of the 
group was twice that of the experimental classes 
and the severity of the problem was less. This second 
control group existed under a mostly permissive and 
non-structured classroom atmosphere, and_ serves 
more as a contrast in this respect than in any other. 

The teachers of all children in the study were 
given a rating scale for “before” and “after” rat- 
ings. Each child was rated on 26 behavioral items 
in each of three circumstances: in the classroom 
during formal, educational pursuits; in the class- 
room in free, socially oriented group situations; 
and on the playground in non-academic, free play, 
but inter-personally related circumstances. 


Results 


Testing the hypothesis that the socially and edu- 
cationally structured classroom atmosphere, as op- 
posed to a relatively free and permissive one, 
would be beneficial, was not subject to easy, clear 
test in this study. The limitation is owed mainly 
to the inability to control class size; other relevant 
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variables seemed to have been much better con- 
trolled. Within the limits of this condition, the 
qualitative and quantitative results follow: 

The children in the two experimental (structured) 
classrooms showed a total educational gain on the 
California Achievement Test (reading, arithmetic, 
language) of 1.9 grade levels. They moved from an 
initial status of 2.30 grade level to 4.20 grade level. 
This progress was based on a mean IQ level (Stan- 
ford-Binet) of 104.52 (+15.90), which was a pre- 
test. The control group of 15 controls, remaining in 
a less ordered classroom environment, showed a 
gain of 1.02 grade levels (from 3.03 to 4.05 grade 
levels). over a full academic year. The experimen- 
tal group had a mean exposure time to the struc- 
tured classrooms of about 6 months, since the two 
experimental groups were not fully constituted at 
the outset of the study. 

Parallel to this result the children in the second 
or peripheral control group moved from grade level 
5.25 to 6.06, on the same achievement test. The 
gain of the experimental group over either of the 
control groups was statistically significant: p < .05. 

As to behavioral or social-emotional develop- 
ment, the experimental children showed statistically 
reliable progress in comparison to the two control 
groups. With each of the three broad variables 
(each with 26 items rated on a pre- and post-test 
basis), the experimental group in the structured 
classrooms gained an average of 1.76 points, com- 
pared to a gain of only .05 points for the matched 
controls, and a gain of 0.936 points by the second, 
peripheral control group. These ratings were made 


on a 7-point scale varying from “1” (lowest) to “7. 
A gain of one unit (1.00) probably represents an 
average gain toward maturity over one year. 

This result shows the experimental groups to 
have about twice as much gain as the second control 
group and about 35 times as much gain as the com- 
pared controls. A conservative conclusion, even 


taking differences in class size into consideration, 


Dp 


uggest some superiority for the structured class- 
room on the rated variables. 

In addition to these findings, other qualitative 
results are reported. One of the 15 children from 
the experimental population progressed so well that 
he was allowed to return to his “home” school after 
seven months. A two-months follow-up on his 


adjustment showed him to continue to make ex- 
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cellent academic gains and moderately good sociai- 
emotional gains. On the other hand three of the 
matched contro/ children had either to be removed 
to private schools or to go into individual psycho- 
therapy due to a continuance of their adjustment 
problems. The teachers of these children did not 
know of the fact that the children were serving as 
controls, or even that they were in any study. The 
three children had three different teachers; they 
were not from the same school, hence there was no 
cumulative effect on the teachers or the principal 
from any combined pressures by the three children. 

Other qualitative indices emerged frequently from 
conferences with parents and from the parent dis- 
cussion meetings. Most of the parents in the ex- 
perimental group felt that this experience was the 
first truly constructive one that their children had 
experienced. The children, too, expressed their sat- 
isfaction with remarks like the following: 

“We like it here.” 
“We like a strict teacher.” 
“We know what we're supposed to do.” 

Their complaints were more like those of the normal 
child in the classroom, not the continuous, strong 
opposition to teachers and to school authority 
which had characterized their behavior prior to 


admission to the special class. 


Interpretation 


The advantages of a structured type of classroom 
environment for meeting the needs of emotionally 
disturbed children exceed those reported upon here. 
The average teacher can probably improve the con- 
duct and achievement of her children by looking 
for the “firming up” instances of unclear structure. 
The average teacher can probably handle a class 
of the type of youngsters studied herein provided 
she has some direction and support from more ex- 
perienced psychologists, special education experts, 
and principals. Good teaching supervenes; good 
teaching consists in knowing each child well and 
in having the ability and perseverance to give the 
specific direction to the child which is necessary for 
his growth and progress. A structured classroom 
is one in which clear direction, firm expectations 
and consistent follow-through are paramount; this 
is a healthy state of affairs for normal children as 
well as seemingly necessary for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 
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Many statements concerning the learning rate of retarded children are undoubtedly 
made by persons who (a) are unfamiliar with the basic concepts involved in an 
understanding of the learning process, (b) have failed to differentiate immediate 
and sequential learning, or (c) lack an understanding of child development. Often 
they have not differentiated in their own thinking between learning and development. 
using’ the terms interchangeably. As a result, articles concerned with development 
rate have appeared where the author has used the term “learning,” and in other 
writing, the author has used a reverse of the terms and concepts involved. This has 
resulted in a great deal of confusion on the part of readers. The confusion on the 
part of authors has thus been compounded to the extent that numerous dogmatic 
statements appear in print concerning the learning abilities (or disabilities) and char- 
acteristics of retarded children that are erroneous in light of interpretations that can 
be made concerning the findings reported in the learning studies. 

When concerned with child development and rate of development in general, one 
may be referring to the growth rate of an individual or group in one or more of a 
number of somewhat discrete and only distantly related areas—physical, mental, 
academic, social and so forth. The mentally handicapped group for education pur- 
poses is defined (as the name implies) upon the basis of retarded or slow intellectual 
development. This is reflected in the theoretical meaning of the IQ which, on most 
standardized intelligence tests, is a ratio showing the relationship between intellectual 
growth and number of years lived. The individual’s present intellectual behavior 
upon a selected sample of tasks is compared to the average responses of a large 
sample of the population of the same life age. 

Thus, a child with an IQ of 75 has an intellectual developmental rate three-fourths 
that of the average or normal. A child with an IQ of 66 or 67 is developing intel- 
lectually at two-thirds the rate of the average or general population. It will, conse- 
quently, take this individual from one-fourth to one-third times longer to “pass 
through” a specified developmental growth period than is required for the “average” 
or normal child. Assuming each of three children has an intellectual developmental 
level (mental age) of 6-0 years, the normal child will achieve one year of intellectual 
growth in one chronological year, and after a one-year interval will have an intel- 
lectual developmental level of 7-0 years. During this same period of time, the child 
with an IQ of 75 will have grown intellectually 9 months, and the child with an IQ 
of 66 or 67 only 8 months. The child with an IQ of 75 will require 1 year and 4 
months and the child with an IQ of 66 or 67 will require 1 year and 6 months to 
develop intellectually the one year that the normal child accomplished in a 1 year 


period of time. 
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The IQ, therefore, does not provide the observer with an evaluation of the present 
intellectual power or ability of the individual but is rather derived from this knowl- 
edge plus a knowledge of the individual’s life age. On such standardized instruments 
as the Stanford Binet, the intellectual developmental level (mental age) may be 
derived from a knowledge of the developmental rate (intelligence quotient) and life 
age (chronological age). 

Learning is dependent upon a number of variables of which intellectual develop- 
mental level is an important one. This factor will largely determine the maximum 
complexity and level of learning that can possibly take place at any specified time. 
Thus, in comparing the learning ability (level, rate, and so forth) of two groups of 
children at the same intellectual developmental level, and assuming the same degree 
of readiness to learn in terms of background experiences, attitudes, desires, quality 
of instruction, and so forth, one would expect that they would learn the skill or con- 
cept in the same period of time. Although the two groups (normal and mentally 
handicapped) may differ significantly on such developmental factors as life age, 
physical and motor development, or social development, as long as they are equated 
for intellectual developmental levels, experiences, and previous learnings to insure 
equal readiness, they should have similar patterns of learning, require the same 
amounts of practice, and retain equal amounts of the material learned. 

The preceding statement should hold true in terms of immediate learnings within 
the intellectual abilities of the subjects included within the respective group. In the 
case of learning studies, it should hold true for the younger, normal subjects and 
older, retarded subjects of the same mental age. This statement would not apply, 
however, to a sequence of learning activities (such as learning to read, which actually 
consists of many discrete learnings). Where sequential learning is properly placed 
in terms of an intellectual developmental scale and each successive learning activity 
requires (1) greater intellectual maturity as well as (2) previous learning, then the 
concept of intellectual rate of development as well as the concepts involved in learn- 
ing must be incorporated into planning for the learning of the entire, total sequence. 

The subject with normal or “average” intelligence will learn the sequence in a 
specified period of time. The subject developing more slowly requires that successive 
learning be spaced farther apart, thus extending the sequence of learnings over a 
longer period of time, but no more practice time in learning a specific skill or concept 
and consequently no more total instructional time to learn the entire sequence should 
be necessary. The only additional time devoted to skill instruction for the slower 
group should be in terms of additional review to overcome the factor of forgetting. 

Proper application of these concepts can have great implications in regard to 
classroom instruction and curriculum planning for mentally handicapped children. 
It essentially means that the teacher of these children can devote approximately one- 
third of her time to concepts and experiences of a “special” nature while still taking 
no time away from the instruction of “basic skills” usually considered to be essential 
as tools that will enable the individual to make continuing adjustments independ- 
ently.—G. Orville Johnson, Syracuse University 
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COMPARABILITY OF 


TEST SCORES WITH CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN 


LLOYD M. DUNN AND RANDALL K. HARLEY 


es of the intelligence of cerebral palsied 
children has passed through three stages. 
Early efforts involved clinical judgments based on 
non-standardized behavioral observations. Then 
followed the stage when modifications of Binet and 
Wechsler scales were widely employed wherein test 
procedures were varied from subject to subject and 
examiner to examiner; of course, the use of norms 
was, at best, hazardous. Even more recently, new- 
type tests have begun to appear which are being 
administered in a similar manner to subjects with 
and without speech and motor disabilities. These 
instruments have facilitated the collation of test 
results on groups of cerebral palsied subjects since 
standard procedures could be used for the first 
time. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this study! was to investigate the 
comparability of four new-type individual tests of 
intelligence with cerebral palsied children. One 
test—the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
—is completely new to the field. Two others—the 
Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test and the Co- 
lumbia Mental Maturity Scale—have been exten- 
The Ammons Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test is the only instrument which has 


sively revised. 


been available for some time in its present form. 





@ LLOYD M. DUNN is coordinator, Education for Excep- 
tional Children, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and a former president of CEC. 

e@ RANDALL K. HARLEY is a graduate student at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 
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More specifically this investigation was designed 
to explore: 

1. The distribution of mental age scores 
obtained by cerebral palsied subjects on the | 
four instruments. 

2. Intercorrelations among the four tests 


as well as correlations between alternate 
forms of the PPVT-and Ammons. 
3. Correlations of the four tests with 


teacher ratings of reading and arithmetic 
achievement. 


Instruments 


The Peabody (3), Ammons (1), and Van Alstyne | 
(4) Picture Vocabulary Tests are somewhat simi- | 
lar in design. All three consist of a series of rec- 
tangular plates or cards, containing four pictures | 
each. All are individual, power tests of hearing 
vocabulary and/or verbal intelligence—using oral 
instructions, pictorial materials, and the pointing 
(or “yes” or “no”) response. To administer the 
scales, the examiner provides a stimulus word oral- 


ly as in “Show me ball.” The subject then points | 


the plate which best illustrates the meaning of the 


stimulus word. With severely-involved. cerebral 





1The research reported herein was performed in con- 
nection with contract SAE-6425, United States Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Special appreciation is acknowledged Harold F. Bligh of 
the World Book Company for making the Van Alstyne and 
Columbia scales available to the investigators prior to pub- 
lication date. The assistance of Peabody College doctoral 
students in psychology, the teachers of cerebral palsied 
children, and the administration of the Nashville City 
Schools is also recognized. 


to, or in some other way indicates, the picture on 
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palsied subjects who are unable to point or evoke 
an oral “yes” “no” response, the examiner may 
point to the four pictures in order on a card, ob- 
taining a “yes” or “no” response for each item in 
turn by a shake of the head, or some other non-oral 


means. 


The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
is a new test developed by Dunn. It consists of 150 
plates arranged in ascending order of empirically 
determined difficulty extending over the age range 
1-6 through 18-0, but having extrapolated age 
norms below this level. The one set of plates serves 
for both Forms A and B of the test. For each 
form, one stimulus word only is illustrated by a 
plate. The subject is tested from a basal of eight 
consecutive plates. The raw score for a subject is 
his basal score plus the number of items answered 
correctly up to his ceiling. Age, standard score, 
and percentile norms are provided, based on a 
standardizing population of 4012 children and 


youth. 


The Revised Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary 
Test was developed by the World Book Company 
in cooperation with Van Alstyne. In revising this 
well-known preschool test which was first published 
in 1929, completely new pictorial materials are 
provided. Thirty-two of the words used in the 
original edition have been retained. Sufficient new 
words or phrases have been added to bring the 
stimulus words up to a total of 60. Since one plate 
is used to test only one item, the test consists of 
60 plates. The test is primarily designed for chil- 
dren with mental ages between two and five years, 
though the age norms have been extrapolated from 
2-1 to 10-5. There is only one form of the test. 
The raw score is obtained by counting the number 
of correct responses obtained by the subject when 
the examiner sweeps through the odd numbered 


of the 60 plates and then the even numbered. 


Since its publication in 1948 by Ammons, The 
Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test has been rec- 
ognized as an especially useful instrument for test- 
ing cerebral palsied children. The unique feature 
of this instrument is the efficient use made of only 
16 cards, each consisting of the usual four line 
drawings. Each card is used to illustrate a series 
of words of increasing difficulty, rather than just 
one word per form as on the other tests. Approxi- 
mately 85 test words are illustrated in each of the 
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two parallel forms by the single set of 16 cards. 
Another difference between the Ammons and other 
tests is in relation to guessing. The authors do not 
allow the subject to guess, asking him to define 
words, or point again later in the test to words 
the examiner thought were guessed by the subject. 
The test measures over the mental age range 2-6 
through adulthood. As in the case of the Van 
Alstyne only age equivalents are provided for chil- 


dren. 


The Revised Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
(2) was developed by Burgemeister, Blum, and 
Lorge in cooperation with the World Book Com- 
pany. This instrument differs from the picture 
vocabulary tests in that it does not measure audi- 
tory comprehension for the spoken word but rather 
the ability to select the drawing which does not 
belong with the others. The items in the lower 
half of the scale are based on concepts such as 
color or simple geometric form, but at the upper 
end, recognition of very subtle relations in pairs of 
pictures is necessary to classify the pictures so the 
one which does not belong can be found. The 
test consists of 100 elongated plates, each contain- 
ing 3 to 5 drawings in a row. In revising it, 17 
of the 100 plates and in the original edition have 
been replaced, and the order of many of the re- 
maining plates has been re-arranged so as to place 
the plates in ascending order of difficulty, based on 
new evidence accumulated in re-standardizing the 
instrument. The test is designed for children from 
3 to 12 years of age. Mental age norms extend 
over the range 3-5 to 13-11. 
Raw scores are found by scoring 


There is only one 
form of the test. 
the correct responses in sweeping upward through 
the 100 plates until the child fails twelve in any 


sequence of sixteen cards. 


Procedures 

The subjects used in the study were the 20 of 
cerebral palsied children attending a three-class 
special unit for crippled children in one of the 
Nashville City Schools. There were 10 boys and 
10 girls in the group. The children were classified 
as 10 athetoid, 9 spastic, and 1 ataxia. Degrees 
of involvement were 7 severe, 6 moderate, and 7 
Three of the group had appreciable hearing 
Three 


mild. 
losses and two had moderate vision defects. 
had no speech, 5 poor, 6 fair, and 6 average speech 


for age. Eight were non-ambulatory, 6 walked with 
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Table 1. CHRONOLOGICAL AGES AND TEST SCORES OF THE 20 CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN 
MENTAL AGES RANK 
Md. PPVT AMMONS VAN "RDG. _—ARITH, 
CHILD CA M.A. A B A B ALSTYNE COLUMBIA ACH. ACH, 
1 16-2 11-11 11-4 13-4 12-6 13-6 8-0 7-1 ] 3 
2 12-8 10-10 11-0 10-10 13-3 13-9 9.7 10-0 6 2 
3 8-10 10-6 10-7 10-5 11-6 10-9 9.3 7-4 9 8 
4 13-8 8-1] 10-5 8-4 9-6 11-0 8-4 7-0 5 4 
2 13-8 8-10.5 8-9 9-1 9-8 11-3 7-6 6-6 4 5 
6 11-5 8-10 8-7 7-5 10-9 9-4 7-0 9-] Z 6 
7 11-9 8-1.5 8-3 8-0 10-4 10-3 7-0 6-2 ll 10 
8 11-0 7-9.5 6-10 7-3 9-6 8-6 6-1 8-4 7 7 
9 15-3 7-7 7-3 7-5 7-3 10-0 7-9 9-8 3 ] 
10 8-11 7-2 6-10 7-0 8-0 10-6 7-3 7-1 8 9 
1] 11-0 6-8 6-1 7-3 7-9 8-2 5-1 5-8 13 13 
12 7-6 6-4.5 7- 6-6 6-3 7-0 5-9 5-3 12 12 
13 11-11 6-2.5 4-10 6-6 7-3 8-2 5-9 5-11 10 ll 
14 11-1 6-1 5-7 5-1 8-9 3-8 4-8 5-1 14 14 
15 14-8 4-1] 4-5 3-10 7-3 7-0 4-11 4-11 15 15 
16 7-3 4-6 4-3 4-2 4-9 76 5-1 3-11 16 16 
17 7-5 3-11 3-9 3-1] 4-] 3-1] 4-0 3-6 17 7 
18 7-1 3-2 2-7 2-6 3-8 2-10 3-6 3-9 18 18 
19 7-1 2-8 1-6 1-10 2-6 2-10 3-5 4-2 19 19 
20 11-3 2-7 2-3 2-1 2-6 3-2 2-8 3-9 20 20 
MEAN 11-0 6-8 6-8 7-10 8-2 6-2 6-3 
STANDARD 
36.35 37.99 41.00 23.71 23.93 


DEVIATION 34.35 


35.72 
support, and 6 walked without support. Fifteen of 
the subjects used a pointing response while 5 in- 
dicated “yes” or “no” as the examiner pointed out 
the alternates in order. The mean chronological 
age of the group was 11-0 with a standard deviation 
of 34.35 months, and a range of 7-1 through 16-2. 

The Peabody, Ammons, Van Alstyne, and Co- 
lumbia Tests were administered in a period of two 
weeks to the children. The PPVT and Ammons 
were given during the first week by 14 advanced 
graduate students in psychology—with tests, forms 
of tests, subjects, and examiners counterbalanced. 
The original design called for the Van Alstyne and 
Columbia to be administered at the same time as 
the PPVT and Ammons, with all four tests counter- 
balanced for order of presentation. However, the 
Van Alstyne and Columbia did not arrive in time 
and had to be administered in the second week by 


two examiners in counterbalanced order. Subjects 
were not given two scales at one sitting. For all 


20 subjects, tests were administered and scored 
according to procedures prescribed in the manuals. 
Raw scores were then converted to age equivalent 
norms. 

In addition to obtaining test scores, the teachers 
were asked to rank the 20 cerebral palsied children 
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on reading and arithmetic achievement. Since all 
three teachers knew all the children it was possible 
for them to reach concensus in rank ordering. (In 
arithmetic the teachers estimated a range from a 
high of Grade 5 achievement to a low of no com- 
prehension for quantitative concepts: the range of 
reading achievement extended from a high of Grade 
7 to a low of poor reading readiness. 

Table 1 summarizes the test scores and chrono- 
logical ages for all 20 cerebral palsied children. 


Results and Discussion 


1. The mean MA scores, as seen in Table 1, 
ranged from a low of 6-2 on the Van Alstyne to a 
high of 8-2 on the Ammons. From Table 2 it can 
be seen that a significant F ratio was found indi- 


Table 2. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR MEAN 





Source o Sum of Mean F 

variation squares d.f. square F 95 
Individuals 112,442.76 19 

Tests 10,629.54 5 

Error 17,844.29 95 212591 1132* 2a 
Total 140,916.59 119 187.83 


*Significant at 0.05 level of confidence. 
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cating that differences in mean MA scores could 
not be attributable to chance at the 0.05 level of 
confidence. A Hartley test was run giving an Fyyax 
of 2.99 which did not fall in the critical region. 
When t-tests were then used on differences between 
pairs of means, significant results occurred be- 
tween the three sets of scores, as shown in Table 3. 


Table 3. Summary oF t-TESTS TO DETERMINE 
SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN Pairs OF MENTAL AGE 
SCORES 

y PP yr Am mons Van Co- 

A B A B_ Alstyne lumbia 
PPVT — 
Form A 0.02 1.23 148 0.66 0.56 
Form B 1.24 1.49 0.63 0.53 
Ammons 
Form A 0.29 2.06* 1.96 
Form B 2.29* 2.20* 


Van Alstyne 0.13 


*Significant at 0.05 level of confidence. 


The subjects scored significantly higher on Form 
A of the Ammons than on the Van Alstyne; their 
scores on Form B of the Ammons were significantly 
above both their scores on the Van Alstyne and 
Columbia (see Table 1). 

Examination of the descriptive data in Table 1 
indicates the following: (1) MA’s on the PPVT 
within the range 2-0 to 4-5 were consistently lower 
than those on the other tests. This may be because 
the PPVT has more bottom than the other instru- 
ments or may be an artifact of standardization 
populations. (2) MA’s on the Van Alstyne and 
the Columbia were consistently lower than scores 
on the other two tests from 8-0 and up. In the 
case of the Van Alstyne, this is probably due to 
lack of top; the test was only intended for children 
with mental ages between two and five years. The 
depressed scores on the Columbia cannot be so 
easily explained since the test is intended for chil- 
dren from 3 to 12 years. Perhaps cerebral palsied 
children have special difficulty with the abstract 
pairing and discrimination process required at 
the upper levels of this test. 

2. Correlations between sets of mental age test 
scores are summarized in Table 4. These were 
computed by the Spearman rank-order technique. 
As was expected, because of the wide range of 
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ages of the 20 subjects, these coefficients were quite 
high. No doubt, with a more homogeneous group 
of cerebral palsied children, they would not have 


been so large. 








Table 4. CorRRELATIONS BETWEEN PAIRS OF 
MENTAL AGE TEST SCORES 
_PPVT- a "Ammons ea a  & 
A B A B Alstyne lumbia 
PPVT 
Form A 97 =O] .92 .94 82 
Form B .92 95 .94 82 
Ammons 
Form A 86 88 .80 
Form B .96 81 


Van Alstyne 87 


The alternate form reliability coefficient for the 
PPVT was 0.97 and for the Ammons 0.86. Both 
tests appear to have sufficient consistency to justify 
their use with cerebral palsied children. 

The intercorrelations between tests generally 
range around 0.90 for picture vocabulary scales. 
However, these scales only correlate in the vicinity 
of 0.80 with the Columbia. This probably indicates 
that the Columbia may be measuring intellectual 
factors other than those tapped by the picture 
vocabulary tests. 
rankings in 


3. Intercorrelations of teacher 


arithmetic and reading achievement with mental age 


Table 5. INTERCORRELATIONS OF MENTAL AGE 
Test SCORES AND TEACHER RANKINGS IN READING 
AND ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Co- 


PPVT 





Ammons Yan 
Area A B A B Alstyne lumbia 
Reading i iS SS 2 - ee. 


Arithmetic .90 91 = 80 90 ~=.93 .93 


test scores are summarized for all four tests in 
Table 5. These were also computed by the rank 
order technique. All are relatively high positive 
correlations. It had been speculated that Columbia 
scores would correlate higher with arithmetic than 
with reading achievement ranks, and that vocabu- 
lary scale scores would correlate higher with read- 
ing than with arithmetic achievement ranks. No 
such tendency is discernible. The only slight, ap- 
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parent emphasis is that all tests tended to correlate 
more closely with arithmetic ranks than with read- 


ing ranks. 
SUMMARY 


The present study was undertaken to explore the 
comparability with cerebral palsied children of 
three new or revised individual tests of intelligence 
and one well-established test. The new Peabody, 
the 1948 Ammons, and the 1959 revision of the 
Van Alstyne are all picture vocabulary tests. The 
1959 revision of the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale purports to measure relationships among 
pictorial materials. All require only the “yes” “no” 
or pointing response of subjects. These scales were 
administered to twenty children with various types 
and degrees of cerebral palsy. Teacher rankings of 
reading and arithmetic achievement were also ob- 
tained on each subject. 

The PPVT was found to have the most and the 
Columbia the least bottom of the four tests. Older 
cerebral palsied children obtained lower mental 
ages on the Van Alstyne and Columbia than on the 
other tests, probably indicating insufficient ceiling 
especially for the Van Alstyne. Mean Ammons 
mental age scores were significantly higher than 
those on the Van Alstyne and Columbia. 

The alternate form reliability coefficient was 
found to be 0.97 for the PPVT and 0.86 for the 
Ammons. Intercorrelations between sets of mental 
age scores on the four tests were all found to ex- 
ceed 0.80. 
correlated more closely with one another than with 


However, picture vocabulary test scores 


the Columbia, indicating, as was expected, that 
the latter may be measuring different intellectual 
factors than the vocabulary scales. 

Intercorrelations of teacher rankings of reading 
and arithmetic achievement and mental age test 
scores were 0.80 and above for all four tests. Con- 
trary to expectancy, there was a tendency for all 
tests to correlate more closely with arithmetic than 
with reading scores. It had been anticipated that 
only the Columbia would do this. 

The results of this study indicate that all four 
tests can be used successfully with cerebral palsied 
children in predicting school success. The PPVT 
and Ammons have wider ranges than the other two 
tests. The Van Alstyne should only be used for 
children with mental ages below 8-0, and the Colum. 
bit for children above 4-0. Both the Revised Van 
Alstyne Picture Vocabularly Test and the Revised 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale appear to be much 
more satisfactory than the original versions. 


Test Sources 


1. Ammons, R. B., and Ammons, H. S. The Full-Range 
Picture Vocabulary Test. New Orleans: R. B. Ammons, 
1948. (now available from Psychological Test Special- 
ists, Box 1441, Missoula, Montana). 


2. Burcemeister, R. B., Blum, L. H., and Lorce, I. Colum- 
bia Mental Maturity Scale, 1959 Revision. World Book 
Company: Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1959. 


3. Dunn, L. M. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Manual. 
Tentative edition. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1959. 

4. Van Atstyne, D. Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test, 
1959 Revision. World Book Company: Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, 1959. 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN IN FRANCE 


WALLACE W. AND ISABELLE WAGNER TAYLOR 


Professor A. Trannoy, president Association des 
Paralysés de France, and member of the Council of the 
ISWC, gave generously of his time and strength in 
the collection of the data on which this article is 
based. 

* 


T HE republic of France is the third largest coun- 
try in Europe with an area of 213,000 square 
miles and a population of 44,000,000, providing a 
population density of 207 per square mile. The 
school-age population (6 to 14) was estimated at 
4,324,000 as of January 1, 1953. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory for 
children between the ages of 6 and 14. Public 
secondary education is also free. All teachers and 
other staff personnel are civil service employees of 
the national government. Local governments also 
receive aid for school construction and maintenance. 

In addition to the public schools, there are many 
private schools, the majority of which are Roman 
Catholic. Most of the public schools are controlled 
by the Ministry of National Education, but some, 
like the schools for the handicapped, come under 
the control of other ministries. ’ 

The first schools for handicapped children were 
those provided for the deaf and the blind. A 
school for deaf-mutes was opened by the Abbé 
Michel de L’Epée in 1760 in Paris. Thé first school 
for the blind in France was founded in Paris in 
1794 by Valentin Haiiy, inventor of a system for 
printing ordinary type in large relief. A pupil and 


@ WALLACE W. TAYLOR is professor of education at the 
University of New York; College for Teachers in. Albany. 

@ ISABELLE WAGNER TAYLOR is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 
This article is the fourth, in a series, on the education of 


physically handicapped children in Europe. 
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later a teacher in this same school, Louis Braille 
developed the system of printing with raised dots 
now known throughout the world by his name. 
Not till 1919 was the first school for orthopedically 
handicapped children established—one at St. Far- 
geau par Ponthierry for post-polio cases. 

The blind are usually defined as those with less 
than 1/10 of normal vision, while the partially 
sighted are those with vision between 1/10 and 
4/10 or 5/10. 

The deaf are classified for purposes of instruction 
into four categories: 

1. The totally deaf or deaf-mui+s, with at 
least 80 percent hearing loss, from birth or 
acquired at an early age. 

2. The blind deaf-mutes. 

3. The disabled deaf-mutes. 

4. The mentally retarded deaf-mutes. 
Similarly the hard of hearing are. classified into 

two groups: 

1. Children with deficient hearing, partial- 
ly deaf but possessing an appreciable auditory 
residue (between 50 and 75 decibels). 

2. Children slightly deaf (between 15 and 
40 decibels). 

All handicaps involving a permanent disability 
of 80 percent for minors must be reported by law. 
This is the responsibility of the parents, the tutor, 
or the guardian, although in actual practice this 
law has not been enforced. 


Statistics on the Handicapped 


The following incidence figures for the handi- 


capped are available: 


1.: The blind—40.000—of whom 10,000 
are of working age, and 1800 children up to 
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age 20, according to 1955 estimates of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Security. 

2. The partially sighted—4500—an inci- 
dence rate of about 1 per 1000 as estimated 
by the same ministry. However, between 
7000 and 8000 is the estimate from schools; 
this includes all those who have difficulty in 
following a normal course of instruction be- 
cause of defective sight. 

3. The deaf—4535 deaf-mutes less than 20 
years of age out of a total of 11,873,338 in 
this age category, according to the last gen- 
eral population census in 1946. This figure 
includes only the completely deaf or those 
afflicted with a very severe hearing loss. 

4. The hard of hearing—no separate fig- 
ures available. 

5. The speech handicapped—about 15,000 
children from 6 to 14 years of age in the 
public schools alone. 

6. Neuromuscular disabilities and cerebral 
17,680 children with motor 
handicaps reported in the 1946 census. A 


palsy — only 


regional inquiry conducted by the Interna- 
tional Children’s Center in 1956 and 1957 
indicated that for every 100,000 people there 
were 500 children who had become handi- 
capped before the age of 15. On this basis, 
as of January 1, 1958, there were 220,000 
orthopedically handicapped persons less than 
35 years of age who had become disabled in 
childhood or adolescence. 

7. Convulsive seizures—about 10,000 chil- 
dren with epilepsy between the ages of 3 and 
14 years, according to estimates based on 
hospital consultations. 

8. Delicate children — about 2000 young 
persons of school age (6 to 14) with diabetes, 
according to the French Association of Dia- 
There were 1330 children, under 15 
years of age, admitted into sanatoria for treat- 


betics. 


ment of pulmonary tuberculosis in 1956, and 
In addition, 520 high 
school and university students were cared for 


18,752 in preventoria. 


in the establishments of the Foundation Sana- 
torium of Students. 

9. The multiply handicapped—no figures 
available. 


Special Classes and Schools 


Some physically handicapped youngsters attend 
regular schools. In general, a child is accepted if 
his handicap is not too severe and if he has normal 
intelligence. A few blind youngsters do attend 
secondary schools in the larger cities, and about 
20 blind students each year take university courses 
leading to a doctor’s degree. 

Special classes attached to the public elementary 
school are provided for some categories of handi- 
capped children. While there are no classes for 
the blind, deaf, or hard of hearing in the regular 
schools, there are seven special classes for the 
partially sighted in the public elementary schools 
in Paris. Speech-handicapped children who are 
also mentally retarded can attend “classes de per- 
fectionnement” provided for educable children of 
lower mentality in the regular schools. There are 
special classes for a total of 120 children with 
neuromuscular disabilities and cerebral palsy in 
three regular schools in Paris, and similar classes 
in the regular schools of Bordeaux, Marseille, and 
Amiens. There are also 100 “open-air” classes 
annexed to the public elementary schools, serving 
2500 school-age delicate children. However, there 
are no special classes for children with epilepsy, 
or with arrested pulmonary tuberculosis. 

There are no separate day schools as such for 
the physically handicapped. However, many resi- 
dential‘ institutions, such as those for the blind, 
accept day students. 

There are 24 residential schools for the blind, 
and generally the partially sighted may also attend 
them. Four of these institutions for the blind are 
public, and of these, three are municipal. Nine of 
the 24 institutions offer vocational instruction as 
well as elementary school instruction. There are 
also 16 trade schools and rehabilitation schools for 
the blind, some taking adolescents of 14 or 15 years 
of age, although most are for adults. 

There are schools specifically for partially sighted 
children in Paris, Strasbourg, Lyon, and Toulouse. 

The deaf-mute are educated in 39 establishments: 
seven are public and 32 private. Schools for hard- 
of-hearing children are located in Paris, Strasbourg, 
Lyon, and Toulouse. 

There are no special residential schools for the 
speech handicapped. When their speech difficulties 
are associated with some other deficiency such as 
deafness, partial deafness, motor deficiency, or 
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mental retardation, the children are placed in an 
establishment designed to care for the dominant 
deficiency. 

Treatment or education for children with neuro- 
muscular disabilities and cerebral palsy is given in 
four types of establishments: hospitals; centers of 
functional re-education; medical educational cen- 
ters; and medical vocational centers. Aside from 
the hospitals, there are 17 centers for treatment, 
education, and reeducation for children and youth 
on the primary level who have neuromuscular dis- 
abilities, with a total of 1346 beds. 

There are few residential schools specifically 
designated as accepting epileptic children; if these 
youngsters have a less-than-average IQ, they are 
accepted in certain medical educational institutes 
for the mentally retarded. 

The open-air residential schools for delicate 
children include 650 classes and a total of 16,000 
children; this total does not include 350 additional 
classes attached to preventoria and sanatoria. There 
are “lycées climatiques” for adolescents of delicate 
These 


public educational institutions are stimulated in 


health pursuing secondary school studies. 


mountainous or coastal regions where the standard 
curriculum is offered, and where only pupils capable 
of regular schooling are accepted. 


The Homebound and Hospitalized 


Educational provisions are made by most hos- 
pitals for child patients. Sanatoria and preven- 
toria usually have open-air classes for delicate chil- 
dren in which instruction is given by public schooi 
teachers. Children with pulmonary tuberculosis 
have similar classes in 72 preventoria, and special 
instruction in 13 children’s sanatoria. 

The total number of multiply handicapped chil- 
dren being educated is not known. Some are pro- 
vided for in a specific school for such a group, as 
in an elementary school for mentally deficient blind 
girls maintained by the Valentin Hatiy Association 
for the Welfare of the Blind at Chilly-Mazarin 
(Seine-et-Oise), and in a school for children who 
are both blind and deaf-mute. 

There is no home instruction provided specifical- 
ly for blind, partially sighted, or hard of hearing 
children, but the Association of the Paralyzed in 
France maintains free. voluntary instructional serv- 
ice for about 100 homebound orthopedically handi- 
capped children in Paris on the elementary level. 
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Correspondence courses are available for nearly 
all physically handicapped children. They may be 
provided by either a public or a private organiza- 
tion, with the latter receiving government subsidies. 
Between 4000 and 5000 physically handicapped 
persons are served in this way. 

The National Center of Instruction by Corre- 
spondence of Vannes offers free primary, secondary, 
technical, and higher instruction which conforms 
to official courses of study. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Education appoints the teachers who use in 
curative or re-educative establishments the ma- 
terials distributed by this Center. Radio and tele- 
vision programs are used to supplement the ma- 
terial sent by mail. There are between 30 and 40 
teachers who assist patients in institutions with 
their studies. Also the private organization “Aux- 
ilia,” with the aid of volunteer teachers, offers free 
courses on any level to those immobilized for a 
period of at least six months. Handicapped per- 
sons may of course take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for correspondence courses available to the 
general public. 

Special Services 

When a speech handicap is associated with 
another handicap such as auditory deficiency or 
cerebral palsy, speech therapy is a part of the total 


The child who 


apparently needs only speech correction is first 


treatment for the major disability. 


examined in orthophonic consultations in hospitals, 
child guidance centers, or psycho-pedagogical cen- 
ters for secondary school youth. He receives a 
medical and a psychological examination by medi- 
cal specialists (otologists, phonetists, or psychia- 
trists) and psychological specialists. He then re- 
ceives corrective treatment from orthophonists as 
an “externat” or day patient, and is eventually 
given psychotherapy. In Paris, there are 10 hos- 
pitals offering both diagnosis and re-education. 
There are also several in the provinces where free 
treatment sessions are scheduled at regular inter- 
vals throughout the week. 

Children with neuromuscular disabilities are re- 
ferred to the Center for Motor or Functional Re- 
education, which provides educational as well as 
medical services. The physician, teacher, psycholo- 
gist, physical therapist, occupational therapist, 
social worker, and other specialists cooperate as a 
team to provide total treatment in accordance with 
modern rehabilitation concepts. 
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Epileptic children may have consultations in any 
of the 300 child guidance centers located in the 
cities of France. They also may enroll in “classes 
de perfectionnement” connected with 20 different 
psychiatric hospitals. Help may be given in any 
one of the four specialized medical-educational 
establishments, or in appropriate cases the child 
may enter one of the institutions for the mentally 
retarded. 

The open-air classes of residential schools enroll 
children with a temporary physical deficiency, and 
delicate children. These schools have been found 
particularly helpful for children from unhealthy 
home environments. 

The different specialized services keep a medical, 
psychological, educational, and social dossier which 
permits the giving of authoritative advice to parents 
when the handicapped child leaves the institution. 

Transportation is provided for handicapped chil- 
dren only in special circumstances. Day students 
attending institutions for the blind or for the deaf 
must be transported to and from school by their 
families. Special tickets can be purchased at reduced 
prices from the national railways at the beginning 
and the end of vacation periods. 


Recreation and Vacation Programs 


Recreational programs are provided for all groups 
of the handicapped. The blind enjoy various sports 
such as swimming, as well as concerts and special 
holiday festivities. Similar activities are provided 
for the partially sighted who share the programs 
for the normal or for the blind, depending on where 
they are receiving their education. The deaf in 
residential institutions visit movies. museums, or 
points of interest. Children with pulmonary tuber- 
culosis enjoy radio, television, libraries, the theatre, 
and social gatherings. 

Vacation colonies provide summer holidays for 
many handicapped children such as the blind, the 
deaf, the orthopedically handicapped, and the deli- 
cate. 

Extension programs have been organized that 
make it possible for handicapped boys and girls to 
participate in organized scouting. These organiza- 
tions for Boy Scouts and Girl Guides also correspond 
regularly with the isolated. There are scout troops 
wherever there is a sufficiently large number of 
disabled youngsters, as for example in the schools 
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for the orthopedically handicapped at Garches, St. 
Fargeau, and Les Mesnuls. 


Augmenting the Program 


There are some preschool programs for physi- 
cally handicapped children. Most institutions for 
the blind admit children when they are three or 
four years old. In addition to maintaining a 
nursery school, the municipal institution for the 
blind in Paris advises parents and helps them to 
plan activities for their children from infancy on. 
Similarly, children with neuromuscular disabilities 
participate in organized kindergarten activities in 
some localities. 

Special adjustments in the school program are 
often made for physically handicapped children, 
For example, as in other countries, the average class 
size is less than for normal children. Classes for the 
blind average between 10 and 15 pupils, those for 
the deaf 12, and those for the crippled 15, in con. 
trast to an average class size of 40 pupils per teacher 
in the public schools for normal children. 


' 
' 


The special equipment and instructional methods , 


used for the handicapped are similar to those found 
in most other countries. For example, the Braille 


tablets and machines, the musical instruments, and | 
the relief maps and diagrams for the blind are char- | 


acteristic of provisions for this group. The deaf 
use individual and group hearing aids. Incidentally, 
the manual language is prohibited, and only lip- 
reading and speech are taught. Crippled children 
have special sliding shelves, tables adapted for 
children in wheelchairs, etc. 


Vocational Preparation 


Vocational guidance, training, and placement are 


provided to some extent for children with all cate- 


gories of handicap. For example, certain estab- | 


lishments for the blind and deaf such as the national 


institutions in Paris provide aptitude testing and } 


counseling services. The “département” centers of 
vocational orientation and the instructors in insti- 


tutions have charge of such guidance and counsel: | 


ing in the provinces. 


A variety of vocational training is available for , 
the blind. For instance, in the National Institution | 
for Blind Youth in Paris, 45 percent of the instruc: | 


tion is devoted to musical studies, and 22 percent 
to industrial activities, whereas the Center for Voca- 
tional Training provided by the Valentin Haiiy 
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Association gives training in brushmaking, basket- 
making, chair-caning, switchboard operation, steno- 
typing and dactylography, piano tuning, piano and 
organ instruction, therapeutic massage, and for 
women only, instruction in household activities. 

In general, the institutions for the deaf, like 
those for the blind, give vocational instruction 
between the ages of 14 and 20 or 21. A year of 
vocational orientation is followed either by several 
more years of specific vocational training in the 
institution itself, or by a period of five or six 
years apprenticeship. In this program, five or six 
hours of daily trade training is supplemented by 
two to four hours of instruction in the institution 
itself. Supervision of part-time pupils is an institu- 
tional responsibility. This training most frequently 
stresses carpentry, tailoring, and shoemaking for 
boys, and needlework, dressmaking, machine-knit- 
ting, and household management for girls, but is 
not limited to these. 

Various centers for those with 
disabilities provide vocational training for men in 


neuromuscular 


fields such as horticulture, basket making, brush 
making, rug making, shoemaking, carpentry, watch- 
making, bookbinding, typewriter repair, mechanics, 
radio work, comptometer operation, photography, 
and hairdressing, and for women in a more limited 
number of skills such as basket making, office work, 
dressmaking and cutting, fine lingerie, and em- 
broidery. For those with arrested pulmonary tuber- 
culosis the vocational opportunities are very similar, 
with the addition of masonary, plumbing, and 
painting for men, and comptometer operation, 
maternal aid, and auxiliary child nursing for 
women. 

Epileptic children and delicate children receive 
their guidance at regional centers, in schools or 
hospitals or from social workers. Epileptics get 
vocational training in a day center at Gennevilliers 
provided by a national inter-professional association 
for training in manual work, which pays them 
nominal wages for landscaping and gardening 
work. 


Teacher Training 


Teachers of the physically handicapped child 
must have the basic training of an elementary- 
school teacher. Since no actual experience in the 
teaching of normal children is required, work may 
be started immediately to qualify for the various 
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types of certificates or diplomas available for 
specialized branches: 


Certificate of aptitude for general instruction 
of blind or deaf-mute children, with op- 


tions. 


Certificate of aptitude for musical instruction 
of the blind. 


Certificates of aptitude for physical educa- 
tion of the blind and of the deaf. 


Certificate of aptitude for vocational instruc- 
tion of the blind and of the deaf, with vari- 


ous options. 


Certificate of aptitude for the instruction of 
backward children. 

Certificate of aptitude for instruction in open- 
air schools, which like the certificate of 
aptitude for instruction of backward chil- 
dren is usable for special instruction in 


general. 


The national government grants diplomas to 
special education teachers licensing them for a 
specified branch of special instruction. Teachers 
in national institutions for the blind and for the 
deaf are certified by the Ministry of Public Health, 
while the Ministry of National Education certifies 
teachers of the blind and of the deaf in departmental 
institutions. Orthophonists and teachers in open- 
air schools are also certified by the Ministry of 
National Education. 

Teachers of the blind and of the deaf are pre- 
pared through inservice courses varying from two 
to five years in length. Requirements differ accord- 
ing to whether the institution is national, depart- 
mental, or private; national and private establish- 
ments in general exact higher requirements than the 
departmental ones. The necessary specialized train- 
ing may be obtained in brief special sessions such 
as those held in Nantes during school vacations for 
teachers of the deaf and the blind. Higher level 
training for “professeurs” of the deaf is given at 
the National School of Public Health at Paris, and 
controlled jointly by the Ministries of National 
Education and of Public Health. Some candidates 
for certificates take the correspondence courses 
given by the National Center for Instruction by 


Correspondence. 
Teachers in special classes for the hard of hear- 
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ing must have the first-degree certificate for teach- 
ing the deaf-mute.! They must be qualified “ortho- 
phonists,” as must teachers of the speech handi- 
capped, either in institutions for the deaf or in 
special speech-correction classes. Certified speech 
correctionists must have had an education at least 
equal to the baccalauréat, taken courses in psychol- 
ogy and phonetics, and had inservice training in 
orthophonic service. 

Training for teachers of children with neuro- 
muscular disabilities, tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints, and pulmonary tuberculosis (children hos- 
pitalized in aeriums, preventoria, sanatoria, and 
rest homes) varies according to the level of instruc- 
tion. Fifteen weeks’ training is required for the 
special certificate of aptitude for instruction in 
open-air schools. This is combined with inservice 
experience. Some experience in teaching normal 
children is preferred. 

Teachers of the cerebral palsied must have the 
same certificate of pedagogical aptitude required 
of those teaching the mentally handicapped. Again 
inservice training is emphasized, and some experi- 
ence in teaching normal children is considered 
desirable, but is not mandatory. 

Special teachers in general receive a_ slightly 
higher salary than teachers of normal children. 
There are many different levels or teaching ranks 
defined in the French educational system, with a 
specified base pay and system of increments for 
each level. The special teacher is classified for 
pay purposes on a level somewhat higher than that 
of parallel teaching positions in the regular schools. 


Laws for the Handicapped 


Beginning in the late nineteenth century, a variety 
of legal provisions have been made specifically for 
the handicapped. The principle of compulsory 
education was written into the law of 1882, and a 
decree issued in 1884 used certain texts in this 
law as a basis for organizing instruction for the 
blind and deaf-mute. Special social benefits for these 
groups were prescribed in a decree on November 
29, 1953. 
notification of all forms of handicap constituting 
a permanent loss of 80 percent capacity, and stated 


This decree also made compulsory the 








1 There are first-degree and second-degree certificates for 
teaching the deaf-mute, the second degree requiring the 
more advanced training. 
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that the expenses of maintaining minors in estab. 
lishments providing care or specialized instruction 
could be paid from public funds. 

Laws affecting those with tuberculosis are the 
general law of October 31, 1945, and the decree of 
January 6, 1950. These provide for vocational 
training or retraining, and the organization of es. 
tablishments for recuperation and convalescence. 

Among general legislative provisions, the decree 
of January 30, 1959, strengthened the law of Au- 
gust 2, 1949. This provided for: a “carte d’inva- 
lidité” according some special benefits; an invalid’s 
pension equal to that of the non-handicapped with 
additions in cases where special care is needed; and 
unemployment compensation for those who have 
served apprenticeship or have been rehabilitated 
but for reasons beyond their control cannot ‘work. 
Government aid to handicapped children and ado- 
lescents was started under the law of July 14, 1905, 
which provided assistance from school-leaving age 
on for the handicapped supported by their families. 
Also the law of August 2, 1949, amended on April 
19, 1952, provides social protection for the blind 
and severely handicapped. Child victims of World 
War II are provided for by the law of August 6, 
1947, and the decree of October 20, 1947. 

Various forms of social welfare are specifically 
applicable to the deaf-mute and hard of hearing. 
There are ordinary family allocations, social aid. 
and social security, though the last is not given to 
the hard of hearing unless some improvement in 
their hearing seems possible. A special allowance 
is given to parents of limited means who have deaf 
children less than 15 years of age with a permanent 
loss of capacity of at least 80 percent. If any of the 


| 


deaf happen also to be children of veterans or wat | 


orphans, they receive the usual pension allotted | 


to these groups. 

Responsibility for special education is divided 
between the Ministry of National Education and 
the Ministry of Public Health and Population. The 
latter ministry administers and supervises the pub- 


lic institutions for the blind and the deaf, whereas | 


the private institutions for these groups are under 
the control of the “département” where they are 
located. At the same time the certification exami- 
nations for teaching personnel in the four schools 
for the blind that are either departmental or mu- 
nicipal are under the control of the Ministry of 


National Education. The Ministry of Public Health | 
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and Population administers the examinations which 
teachers of the deaf must pass in order to be certi- 
fied. The teacher-education program is determined 
likewise by the Ministry of National Education, 
but the program of instruction for the children 
themselves is determined by the institutions con- 
cerned, and controlled by the Ministry of Public 
Health and Population. In this ministry there is a 
special bureau in charge of the education of deaf- 
mute children, and another for the administration 
of social aid to them. 

This division of responsibility presents certain 
difficulties. As a result the blind in France have 
tried for many years to have their schools placed 
entirely under the Ministry of National Education, 
in order to secure uniform regulations concerning 
such matters as studies, methods of recruiting 
pupils, and specialization of the establishments. 

The salaries of the personnel of the national 
institutions for the education of the physically 
handicapped are paid from an autonomous budget 
of the Ministry of Public Health and Population, 
and from the budget of Social Aid. 

Programs of special education are partially sub- 
sidized by subventions from the national govern- 
ment, from “départements,” and from communes; 
by departmental participation according to fixed 
per capita rates: and by subventions from social 
security family allowances and social aid. 

Voluntary associations play an important role in 
the education and welfare of the physically handi- 
capped in France, especially in the case of the 
blind. 
the handicapped are operated by private organiza- 
tions, as for example 83 percent of those for the 
blind, and 82 percent of those for the deaf. Several 
magazines are issued for the blind public by volun- 
These and 


The majority of the schools provided for 


tary societies interested in this group. 
other organizations foster cooperation with related 
international groups. 


French Plans for the Future 


Special education in France is on the threshold 
of some important changes. The De Gaulle govern- 
ment has moved to carry out the reform measures 
discussed for so many years, and finally enacted 
them into law on January 7, 1959. The entire pro- 
gram has been under study by the Ministry of 
National Education for the past year-and-a-half, 
and the administrative regulations specifying pro- 
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grams and procedures should be issued soon. One 
decree of interest to readers of EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN is headed “Education of the Maladjusted,” 
and states: “This education, which should be pro- 
vided to at least six percent of the children in 
France, is to be developed. . . .” Another impor- 
tant decree titled “Special Education” says: “Classes 
or special establishments shall be set up for chil- 
dren whose physical or psychological condition 
prevents them from receiving their education in 
normal conditions. Such classes or establishments 
which provide a specially adapted general and vo- 
cational training, shall be opened by the communes, 
groups of communes, departments, or by the State.” 
It seems likely that the handicapped children in 


France will benefit from these proposed changes. 





California Beckons 
CEC in °60! 


If youre a Westerner, the location of our 
convention city is just that much more con- 
venient. If you're an Eastern, Southern, or 
Mid-western CECer, the call of the open vistas 
the touring ’cross country, and the anticipation 
of California hospitality will be added incen- 


tives to meet with fellow Council members at 


Los Angeles’ Biltmore Hotel in April. 


Program Chairman Jack Birch and 
his committee are planning to make 
this CEC International Convention 
a professional highlight of 1960. 


Plan to be “in” on this event! 





DENVER’S 
BOETTCHER SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 


MARTHA PRATER 
CATHERINE D. HAYS 


Dear Mrs. Hays: 

We enjoyed television so much yesterday. 
It was fun to see you and Mr. Samuels. Eliza- 
beth wrote to him. 

We all drew pictures of “The Little House 
in the Big Woods.” We're mailing them to 
our literature teacher. We will write about 
pioneering in Alaska after Joe and Bill give 
a report to the class about life in Alaska. 


They are doing some research. 


Your friend, 
Brenda 


HIS LETTER, written by a young patient in Na- 
: eer Jewish Hospital in Denver, seems to 
answer the hopes of a committee who first met, 
almost two years ago, to find a way to use educa- 
tional television to enrich the lives of young stu- 
dents unable to attend regular school. 

Denver has a special school for handicapped 
children — THE CHARLES BOETTCHER SCHOOL — a 
living tribute to one of Denver’s great philanthropic 





@ CATHERINE D. HAYES is principal of the Boettcher 
School of the Air, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
@ MARTHA PRATER is the writer-producer, in the radio and 
television department of the Denver Public Schools, for the 
Boettcher School of the Air. 
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families. The school and its physical facilities are 
a gift from the Boettcher family who for years has 
been interested in the welfare of Denver’s children. 
Here, the regular school curriculum. especially 
adapted to abilities and capacities, is brought by 
teachers who have special training and understand- 
ing of eaeh child’s need. 

Representatives of a community advisory com- 
mittee approached the principal of Boettcher School 
for the purpose of investigating the possibility of 
presenting, via television, subject areas that would 
be of instructional value to home or hospital-bound 
This marked the beginning of a series of 
repre- 


children. 
exploratory meetings which involved lay 
sentatives of the Boettcher School, the Department 
of General Curriculum Services of the Denver 
Public Schools. and representatives of the television 


staff of the Denver schools. 


Subjects for Television 


One of the problems eventually faced by the com- 
mittee was the selection of the subjects to be taught. 
Again, at the committee level, all areas of interest 
and value to fourth, fifth, and sixth graders were 
discussed and considered. Home instruction had 
been given in English, mathematics, history, and 


spelling. Although a home-teacher visited each 
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child daily, the number of subjects taught had 
been limited by such factors as the difficulty of 
supplying to home and hospitals such items as 
music and musical instruments, art materials and 
tools, library facilities, and science laboratory 
equipment. Therefore the four subjects—science, 
music, literature, and art — were selected to be 
taught via television. A specially adapted course 
of study, based on that used in regular classes, 
was accepted by the Department of General Cur- 
riculum Services of the Denver Public Schools. 

The next step was the selection of a name for 
the program. “Boettcher School of the Air” was 
chosen as the name depicting the ideal and purpose 
of bringing to handicapped children a specially 
adapted program of education-via-television. 

Classroom teachers interested in becoming the 
television instructors were invited to try out before 
an impartial audience composed of parents, teach- 
ers, and television personnel. The teacher selected 
for each subject area then developed student study 
guides and home study materials which were as- 
sembled into packets and made available to students 
enrolled in the home-teaching program of Boettcher 
School. These packets included a kit of art ma- 
terials and a guide, a science home-study guide, an 
outline of the literature series, and a description 
of the music segment of the “Boettcher School of 
the Air” program. 

The principal of the Boettcher School supervised 
the development of the various tclevision lessons, 
and served as liaison between the children, the 
hospital or home-teachers, and the television teach- 
ers. The television teachers became part of the 
Boettcher faculty, and “Boettcher School of the 
Air” became a real extension of this special school. 
Finally, on February 17, 1958, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the first of the lessons was telecast. 

The first semester of “Boettcher School of the 
Air” closed June 6, 1958 with results that are 
highly gratifying from the viewpoint of the teach- 
ers, parents, and the students themselves. Children 
in hospitals, convalescent, and private homes had 
sent a flood of letters to KRMA-TV and to Boettcher 
School, expressing in childish scrawls, stilted print- 
ing, or carefully written penmanship, their appre- 
ciation and great excitement over this new part of 
their school day. 

In the words of one hospitalized student: 

We enjoyed your stories about the United 
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Nations very much. We enjoy hearing true 
stories, like about the United Nations. It 
stands for a-wonderful idea of people living 
together peacefully, no matter what their re- 
ligion or color are. We try to live together 
peacefully here in the hospital. We are anx- 
ious to hear you again next Tuesday. 
Your friend, 


Elizabeth 


This letter suggests the curiosity and challenge 
built through these television lessons: 


We are very anxious for the science lesson 
on Monday. All of us, except Betty, would 
love to touch the snake. Maybe someday you 
can come to see us or we can go to see you. 
We're anxious to see the blood circulating in 
the goldfish. It will also be interesting to see 
the insects heart beat under the microscope. 
We love your science class. 

Your little friend, 


Frank 


From a homebound eight-year-old: 


I’m enjoying my science, art, literature, 
music, and bonus. I am having a lot of fun 
with my art. I’m going to put a design on the 
big box I play in if my dad doesn’t burn it. 
Thank you for my art kit. It came on my 
birthday. It is the most wonderful present 
I have ever had besides my ball and mitt. 

Your friend, 


Dick 


Much can be said about the possibilities for in- 
service training for teachers, about the importance 
of television as a source of enrichment and direct 
teaching for students in regular schools, and the 
value to confined adults. The first “Boettcher 
School of the Air” series made contributions in all 
of these areas. However, those who have been 
working with this television series, planned as it is 
for particular children, believe that here is a new 
and critically important area wherein television 
can fill an educational gap in an organized and 
systematic manner. The handicapped and home- 
bound element in American communities has been 
one for whom instruction has been provided in 
only a limited and sometimes, unfortunately, inade- 


quate manner. Although Denver has had, because 
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of the generous concern of the Boettcher family, 
an ongoing and highly organized program for its 
handicapped children, we believe that television will 
make that program even more extensive and valu- 
able for great numbers of Denver area citizens. 


Establishing Rapport 


The feeling of isolation experienced by children 
who are unable to attend regular school is one of 
the greatest difficulties of special education. “Boett- 
cher School of the Air” has built up a fine rela- 
tionship between television teachers and students 
in the program. Each child feels a part of a class- 
room made up of hundreds of children, who, like 
himself, are unable to attend regular school. Par- 
ticipation and a sense of belonging is real: 


I love music very much and I love your 
program. “10 
a Wild Rose” is one of my favorite songs. We 


You must be a mindreader. 


enjoy singing along with your class. We have 
a girl’s glee club and a boy’s glee club. Our 
teacher lets me lead with the singing in the 
classroom. 
Your friend, 
Betty 


September 29 opened the second semester for 
“Boettcher School of the Air.” Young Brenda, 
Dick, Elizabeth, Frank, and Betty joined hundreds 
of other students and enrolled again in this edu- 
cational program for home-and-hospital-bound chil- 
dren in the Denver area. A modification in con- 
tent this year brings new lessons in the same four 
subjects. The same two teachers are continuing in 
art and science; new teachers are presenting music 
and literature. Students look forward to using new 
packets of art supplies, new science guides for the 
study of animals, new song books and materials 
for making a music notebook, and a literature guide 
with exciting descriptions of books to read. Next 
semester, lessons in mathematics, Spanish, and 
French will be added to the curriculum. 

We look forward to the time when the television 
presentations will be integrated so closely with the 
regular Boettcher School program that much of the 
worry and serious concern which handicapped boys 
and girls have about attending school, even though 
physically unable to do so, can be eliminated. By 
supplying a school-away-from-school, through tele- 
vision, we feel confident that the general program 
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of rehabilitation and preparation for adult life can 
proceed more effectively and with more satisfying 


results. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
REPRINTS 
on the 
GIFTED 


Conserving Ability in the Sciences. Paul Witty 





and Samuel W. Bloom. Oct. 1955. 8 p 20¢ 
Counseling Parents of Gifted Children. Samuel 

R. Laycock. Dec. 1956. 4 p 1S¢ 
Dynamics of the Underachievement of Gifted 

Students. John Curtis Gowan. Nov. 1957. 

> p. 20¢ 
The Gifted and the Social Studies. D. A. Wor- 

cester. Sept. 1958. 3 p. 18¢ 
National Program for Discovering Students 

with Exceptional Ability. John N. Stalnaker. 

March 1957. 5 p. 20¢ 

DISCOUNTS FOR REPRINTS 

For a total of 2-9 copies from this list, deduct ............ 5¢ each 
For a total, of 10-99 copies from this list, deduct ........ 8¢ each 


For a total of 100 or more copies from this list, deduct 10¢ each 


PAMPHLETS 

What Is Special About Education?-—A series of re- 
prints from EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Covers 
the following types of exceptional children: Blind— 
Berthold Lowenfeld, Mentally Handicapped—Sam- 
uel A. Kirk, Deaf—Harley Z. Wooden, Hard of 
Hearing—Alice Streng, Gifted—Paul Witty, Crip- 
pled—Romaine P. Mackie, Partially Seeing—Freder- 
ika Bertram, Speech Defective Harold West- 
lake. Dec. 1952, Jan.-May 1953, Oct.-Nov. 1953. 
44 p. 80¢; 2-9 copies 10%; 10 or more 20%. 


’ U 


Order from 


The Council for Exceptional Children, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MINIMUM PUBLICATION ORDER—$1.00 AFTER DISCOUNTS 
including reprints, books and pamphlets 
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Bulletin 


RHODE ISLAND REGIONAL AWAITS 
CEC CONFERENCE IN NOVEMBER 


Special educators from 11 states and six provinces 
will be on hand when the cec registration desk 
opens for business at 1:30 P.M. on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 15th. 

Sunday will hold special opportunities to partici- 
pate in—conducted tours, special evening church 
services, sight-seeing, a special film theatre, and an 
informal reception. All this points to an entertain- 
ing beginning for those who can plan their schedule 
to arrive early on Sunday! 

The Garden Room of the headquarters hotel will 
be the scene of the informal reception on Sunday 
evening at 9 P.M. The Rhode Island Council for 
Exceptional Children will be host for the occasion. 
Before the social gathering, a specially planned 
film theatre will be held in the Sheraton Room at 
7:30 P.M. Chairman Harry Novack of the R. I. 
College of Education has arranged for a program 
of interest to all conference participants. (Details 
and listing of films may be found in the special 
preconference Bulletin mailed to all those living in 
this regional area.) 

The first general session at the headquarters 
hotel, The Sheraton-Biltmore in Providence, is on 
Monday morning. 

This is an excellent time to repeat an earlier 
announcement that persons interested in attending 
the R. I. Regional from outside the geographic 
boundaries are most welcome. 

As usual, special interest groups planning to hold 
a meal function will be offered crec assistance in 
scheduling their events through our Washington 
Office. 


REGIONAL PROGRAM FEATURES 
NATIONALLY KNOWN PARTICIPANTS 


It would be impossible to include all of the speak- 
ers and participants at Rhode Island. A quick 
glance at the program brings these names to the 
fore. 


IVAN K. GARRISON 

CEC President Garrison will be the principal 
speaker for the opening general session. His topic 
is “Developing the Potential of Exceptional Chil- 
dren.” As a leader in programs for exceptional 
children, President Garrison will feature a subject 
of importance to every special educator and parent. 
He is known as an author of numerous periodical 
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COOPERATING AGENCIES FOR CEC REGIONAL 


Rhode Island State Department of Education 
Community Workshops of Rhode !sland 

Dr. Joseph H. Ladd School 

Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital 

Meeting Street School 

National Foundation 

Parents’ Council for Retarded Children 
Providence League for Hard of Hearing, Inc. 
Providence School Department 

Rhode !sland Bureau for the Blind 

Rhode Island College of Education 

Rhode Island Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Rhode Island Hospital 

Rhode Island School for the Deaf 

Warwick School Department 


articles, a former editor of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, a 
university lecturer, and for his service as chairman 
of the committee on mental retardation of the 
National Study on the Qualification and Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of Exceptional Children for the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


ERIC DENHOFF 

Educators and laymen will be intrigued by Wed- 
nesday’s luncheon speaker, Eric Denhoff, M.D. 
His topic covers the “Impact of Parents on the 
Growth of Exceptional Children.” 

Dr. Denhoff is a pediatrician in private practice 
in Providence, Rhode Island. His writings in books 
and periodicals are in the field of pediatric disorders. 

He is the author of the chapter on cerebral palsy 
in the Cruickshank and Raus book, Cerebral Palsy, 
It’s Individual and Community Problems, and co- 
author of the about-to-be-published work with I. 
Robinault on Cerebral Palsy and Related Syn- 
dromes: A Developmental Approach to Dysfunction. 
His work as medical director, among others, at the 
Meeting Street School, Children’s Rehabilitation 
Center in Providence, makes him no stranger to 
our midst. 

LAURETTA BENDER 

A participant in Section A of the Wednesday 
morning workshops is the well-known clinical 
professor of psychiatry, of Columbia University’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. She is also 
known for her work as a research scientist, former 
head of Bellevue’s Children’s Psychiatric Division, 
N.Y.C., and author of numerous contributions to 
the literature of projective techniques in observation 
and treatment of children, neurology, education, 
pathology, and gestalt psychology. 


MAURICE LAUFER 
“Physical, Psychological, and Social Barriers to 
Learning” is the address Dr. Laufer will deliver to 
the second general session of the conference. He is 
director of the Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital in 
Riverside, R. I., and consultant to other area insti- 
tutions and hospitals. There will be a specially 
scheduled tour of the Bradley Hospital for confer- 
ence participants on Tuesday morning, November 
17th. The hospital is for children with cerebral 
dysfunction and psychiatric problems. Dr. Laufer 
is known for his work in the field of electroence- 
phalography, pediatrics, mental hospital adminis- 

tration, psychiatry, and research. 
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CEC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETS IN WASHINGTON 


The important decisions reached by the cEc gov- 
erning board and delegate assembly last April in 
Atlantic City left much to be implemented. As a 
result the executive committee met in Washington, 
August 8 and 9, to speed action along the way. All 
members were present, including President Ivan K. 
Garrison, President-elect Jack Birch, Past-Presi- 
dent Lloyd M. Dunn, Recording Secretary Mamie 
Jo Jones, and Treasurer Bob Gates. Staff members 
present were Harley Z. Wooden, executive secre- 
tary; John McCormick, Journal editor and director 
of consultative services; and June B. Jordan, direc- 
tor of membership and sales. Committee chairman 
present was Leo Connor for legislation. 

A brief resume of committee actions follows: 


Record Keeping 


A Remington Rand membership punch card sys- 
tem, using a Scriptomatic process for addressing, 
to replace the present metal plates, was adopted. 
It will be put into effect as early as the conversion 
can be made. 

There are several facts of interest concerning 
this change: 

1. It will be the least expensive of all the 
more modern methods, because NEA has con- 
verted to it and recently installed adequate 
equipment to provide, at nominal cost, prompt 
addressing service to its departments 

2. It will no longer be necessary for cec to 
send records out of the office for making ad- 
dress plates; the Scriptomatic imprint can be 
placed on the cards by the staff and the rec- 
ord filed at once 

3. The cards can be punched for name, 
state or province, type of membership, and 
other pertinent information for machine tabu- 
lation on NEA equipment; the same or other 
cards can be developed to carry a variety of 
data for studies the membership may wish 
cec to make. 

The committee instructed the central office to re- 
view additional specific potentialities for cec of the 
process and to report back at an early date. 


Awards and Citations 


In response to requests from chapters and fed- 
erations for supplies that may be purchased for 
purposes of awards and citations, the committee 
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instructed the central office to prepare plans for 
making available such items as: 

1. Past-president pins, buttons, and plaques 
for local chapters, state and provincial chap- 
ters, federations, and divisions 

2. Citation certificates for distinguished 
service. 

The pins and buttons will all be of the same qual- 
ity; the distinguishing feature being the color of the 
border and the wording. No die will be purchased 
for making a given type of pin, button, or plaque 
until after the first order for one has been received. 
Therefore, the service will be developed as demands 
dictate. 

Prices for the above will be quoted at cost of 
manufacture, plus handling. No profit is planned. 
Constitution and Bylaws 

There is an increased interest by the U. S. In- 
ternal Revenue Office in attempting to identify 
those organizations, whose activities it can inter- 
pret as being more of a business than an educa- 
tional, welfare, or religious enterprise. Likewise, 
there is an increased vigilance by the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare to identify all 
types of solicitation of funds whether in the form 
of welfare drives, foundation grants for research, 
sustaining memberships, or others. All of this 
means that the cec constitution and bylaws must 
not only set forth Council purposes (as they now do) 
but they must also clarify the Council’s relationship, 
in one instance, to the National Education Associa- 
tion, and in another, to the Council’s divisions, fed- 
erations, and chapters. 

Questions discussed by the committee, in which 
the entire membership has a stake, include the ex- 
tent to which each cec unit is or should be a sepa- 
rate legal entity, does or should possess autonomy 
of operation, and does or should possess fiscal au- 
tonomy. Two decisions were made: 

1. That the central office seek the advice 
of the NEA legal staff 

2. That prior to the Providence Fall Re- 
gional Conference, the Council reorganization 
committee, under the chairmanship of Wil- 
liam C. Geer, be invited to meet in Washing- 
ton with the executive committee. 


Length of CEC Conventions 


Two points of contention concerning conventions 
have long been the length of them and the conflicts 
in the schedule of meetings. The most vigorous 
complaints this year concerned length. As a result, 
the executive committee instructed the central of- 
fice to check regarding the possibilities and desir- 
abilities of operating one day less this coming 
April in Los Angeles. The reaction of the local ar- 
rangements chairman and of the California Federa- 
tion president was in favor of retaining the full 
length convention. The committee, accordingly, 
voted by mail to honor their wishes. However, it 
instructed Ivan Garrison and Jack Birch to explore 
a restructuring of the time table of the interna- 
tional convention for 1961, including the possibility 
that the meetings of other organizations follow 
rather than precede cEc’s. 
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A new innovation was voted a trial run for Los 
Angeles, on a selective basis, to determine the de- 
mand for the service. Program chairman Jack 
Birch was authorized to invite a few speakers to 
bring a number of copies of their respective papers 
to the convention for the purpose of sale at the 
cec publications booth. A small duplicating-cost 
fee will be allowed each speaker interested. 


Expanded Program 


The committee reviewed the progress made to 
date on finances and expanded program items con- 
sidered at Atlantic City: 


1. Balancing the budget is an item of high 
priority. Therefore, new services are being 
keyed to it with actual expenditures reserved, 
except in a very limited number of cases, un- 
til the receipt of added funds are available for 
them 

2. One more year of cash assistance from 
the NEA, in the form of a $7,000 grant to help 
tide cec over this year, was appreciatively 
noted as another expression of that organiza- 
tion’s confidence in and encouragement ex- 
tended to CEC 

3. The cec contingency fund, while techni- 
cally serving as collateral for borrowed funds 
with which to operate until fall, will remain 
intact 

4. The Journal has been enlarged, begin- 
ning with the September issue, and a wrapper 
has been put on it 

5. A monograph series on research has been 
initiated under the chairmanship of Lloyd M. 
Dunn 

6. A book-sized review of research in the 
education of exceptional children is being 
planned under the direction of Samuel A. Kirk 

7. The activities of the special publications 
committee have been increased to provide 
practicum materials, both for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

The committee agreed to devote the major part 
of two days, at its pre-fall regional meeting, re- 
viewing proposals for other services, their poten- 
tials, desirability, and costs. 


Finances 


Treasurer Bob Gates made a report to the com- 
mittee for the fiscal year 1958-59, which will be pub- 
lished in a later Journal. 
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The committee took two actions: 

1. It re-affirmed the need to work closely 
with the full governing board (the Council’s 
budget-approving body) so that group will be 
kept fully informed of ceEc’s financial prog- 
ress and needs during the year 

2. It voted to assign $250 of the budget to 
the use of the committee on Canadian affairs, 
which is operating under the chairmanship of 
T. H. W. Martin. 


Legislation 


Leo Connor, legislation committee chairman, re- 
ported the status of congressional bills of interest. 
He was instructed to work for the extension, to all 
areas of special education, the kinds of benefits 
now enjoyed, under Public Law 85-926, in the field 
of mental retardation. He also was instructed to 
exercise initiative in consulting with any group or 
agency interested in legislation for exceptional 
children. 

The committee considered that a commission or 
advisory committee, or both, could serve useful, 
constructive purposes in enhancing the present 
Congressional study of special education and re- 
habilitation and voted to explore the matter further. 


Membership and Sales 


June Jordan reported the development of a hand- 
book and other materials for chapter officers, to be 
made available later. 

The committee adopted a combined system of in- 
dividual sales and subscriptions to the new mono- 
graph series. Specific rates will be announced prior 
to the publication of the first issue. 


National Education Association 


President Garrison reported on a number of 
items: 

1. The meeting at the nga St. Louis conven- 
tion 

2. The meeting of NEA department repre- 
sentatives, which he attended in Washington 
last May 

3. The issues of department concern dis- 
cussed at the NEa’s last representative assem- 
bly, where he represented cCEc. 


Personnel 


The committee authorized the employment of a 
new person to fill a combination position of busi- 
ness assistant and convention coordinator. Mrs. 
Mary Ryan, a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington and a former employee in a comptroller’s 
office, has accepted the position. 


Public Relations 


President Garrison reported on the meetings, par- 
ticularly those of the committee on the handi- 
capped, of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. These meetings, 
attended as an NEA delegate, were held in Washing- 
ton the last of July and first of August. During the 
course of that occasion, cec acted as host to a tea 
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in honor of the wcotr committee on the handi- 
capped. 

John McCormick reported on the services cEc has 
given the White House Conference staff on develop- 
ing a list of studies for background information on 
the education of exceptional children. The com- 
mittee in recognition of the value of various state 
studies, suggested that he contact state cEc presi- 
dents to inquire what was being done on that level. 


Special Publications 


John McCormick also reported on studies made 
concerning the possible development of books of 
readings on various subjects, by using Journal arti- 
cles of recent years. The committee endorsed the 
idea but left the matter for further study and a 
later decision. 


NEA Activities 
ESHELMAN HEADS NEA 


W. W. Eshelman, supervising 
principal of Upper Dublin in 
Fort Washington, Pa., is the new 
president of the National Educa- 
tion Association for 1959-60. 

The veteran educator succeeds 
Ruth Stout of Kansas in this 
office. Dr. Eshelman is a native 
of Elizabethtown in the Quaker 
State and has taught and served 
in administrative posts in 
Pennsylvania for the past 28 years. He received his 
bachelor’s degree in 1930 from Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, earned a master’s degree from Columbia 
University, and a doctor’s degree from New York 
University. 

In addition to holding numerous offices with 
education associations at local, state, and national 
levels, Dr. Eshelman’s work with NEA includes nine 
year’s service on the resolutions committee, includ- 
ing chairmanship of the group for the 1956 Port- 
land convention, plus participation on the Year- 
book Commission for the American Association of 
School Administrators in 1957 which issued The 
Superintendent as Instructional Leader. 

The new NEA president formally began his term 
in office at the NEA summer meeting in St. Louis 
this year. 
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“Praise and Appraise Your Schools’’ 


THIS AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


This is the theme of 1959’s observance and cam- 
paign for the week of November 8-14. The annual 
stocktaking, by 26 million parents and other inter- 
ested citizens in our schools, will mark its 39th 
birthday as the adults of today see how those of 
tomorrow are instructed. 

Special educators might well take advantage of 
the daily topics to enlighten school visitors on the 
unique competencies necessary for educating ex- 
ceptional children. In addition, the special needs 
and facilities necessary for working with special 
groups of children might be pertinent to the daily 
themes. Parents coming into the schools might 
also be provided with general background informa- 
tion on ways to expand the programs for excep- 
tional children in their locale. Here is the oppor- 
tunity to present special education as part of the 
total school program in your town. 

The daily general topics for the week lay the 
foundations for complete coverage and discussion 
of specific aspects of school and society today: 


SUNDAY, Nov. 8—THE CHILD: What Does Education 
Mean To Him? 


MONDAY, Nov. 9—THE PARENTS: How Can They Work 
for Better Schools? 


TUESDAY, Nov. 10—THE TEACHER: What is a Teacher? 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11—THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR: Who 
Are They? 

THURSDAY, Nov. 12—-THE SCHOOLBOARD MEMBER: What 
Are His Responsibilities? 


FRIDAY, Nov. 13—THE ADULT CITIZEN: How Can the 
Schools Serve Them? 


SATURDAY, Nov. 14—THE VOTER: How Does He Make 
His Decisions on Education? 


National sponsors of American Education Week are 
the National Education Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Packets are now made up and available to help 
in the general planning of programs, speeches, and 
news stories for American Education Week. Cost 
per packet is $2. Write to AEW, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NEWS ON DELINQUENCY PROJECT 


The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project conducted 
a successful and stimulating conference for nearly 
200 invited participants last May 14-15 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Those close to the delinquency prob- 
lem were invited to share their ideas on how the 
school may be more effective in implementing theory 
for prevention and control of norm-violating be- 
havior. 

Initiated in September 1958, the Project has been 
under the direction of William C. Kvaraceus, on 
leave from Boston University. Regional conferences, 
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two published documents, and workshops conducted 
at conventions of various organizations constitute 
some of the major activities of the year. 

One published document, Delinquent Behavior: 
Culture and the Individual, is now available at 
$1.25 per copy from the NEA. The second, Delin- 
quent Behavior: Principles and Practices, is sched- 
uled for release sometime this fall. 


NEA ANNOUNCES PUBLICATIONS 
AND MEETINGS ON THE TALENTED 


NEA’s Project on the Academically Talented 
Student, under the direction of Charles E. Bish, 
announces the scheduling of four invitational con- 
ferences during the 1959-60 academic year. In 
addition, the Project will release three documents 
concerning the education of the academically 
talented. 

Specific areas of the curriculum will be the indi- 
vidual theme of the several invitational confer- 
ences. The meetings, which will deal with the spe- 
cial fields as they affect the academically talented 
student, have the following as their subject themes: 


1. Art and Music 

2. Modern Languages 

3. Elementary Education 
4. Guidance. 

Dr. Bish. project head, announces that publica- 
tions to be issued early in the school year will in- 
volve those on the academically talented in the 
areas of social studies, English, and administrative 
procedures and school practices. Additional docu- 
ments are now being planned on research needs, 
on the “nature and nurture” of the academically 
talented, and in the areas related to the conferences 
mentioned above. 


Other Groups 
BRILL HEADS INSTRUCTORS OF DEAF 


The 39th regular meeting of the American In- 
Structors of the Deaf was held at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, June 28-July 
3, 1959. Over 800 delegates attended the meetings. 
Richard G. Brill, superintendent, California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside, who had charge of the 
workshop type program, was elected president for 
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the ensuing term. Roy Moore Stelle, superintendent, 
Colorado School, was elected first vice president; 
Edward Tillinghast, superintendent, Arizona School 
for the Deaf, Tucson, second vice president; Gene- 
vieve Ryan, St.-Joseph’s School for the Deaf, New 
York, N. Y., secretary; and Thomas Dillon, prin- 
cipal, New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, 
treasurer. Edward Abernathy, superintendent, Ohio 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, is the immediate 
past president. The 1961 meeting of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the Oregon 
School for the Deaf in Salem, and the 1963 meet- 
ing at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The 31st regular meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf was 
held at the Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado 
Springs, June 30 and July 1, 1959. Marshall S. 
Hester, superintendent, New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe, is president of the organization. 
Two new members were elected to the executive 
committee: C. E. MacDonald, Jericho Hill School 
for the Deaf, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 
and Sam B. Craig, superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, Edgewood, Pittsburgh. 


CONGRESS APPOINTS STUDY GROUP 
ON SPECIAL EDUCATION— 
REHABILITATION 


A special study committee has been recently 
established, under Congressman Car] Elliott’s House 
sub-committee on special education. Merle E. 
Frampton, of Hunter College and the New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind, is the 
director. 

The purposes of the undertaking, as reported in a 
recent release from the office of the study, located in 
the Tariff Building, Seventh and F Streets, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C., are as follows: 

1. To discover the unmet needs in special 
education and rehabilitation; to screen 
these findings with the purpose of suggest- 
ing practical ways and means of solving 
the most pressing of these needs. 

2. To review and analyze the adequacy of 
services now available; to ascertain whether 
there is duplication of services and agen- 
cies including waste of Federal funds, if 
any. 

3. To prepare legislation, if necessary, to 
achieve the foregoing. 


NEW MEX!CO'S MEMBER FOR THE CEC 
NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE IS J. JULIA Mec- 
MAHAN, DEPT. OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOL- 
OGY, NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY, UNI- 
VERSITY PARK, NEW MEXICO. 

(For complete listing, see page 35 ff. of your 
September copy of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN.) 
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Bulletin 


People 


@ ROGER P. ELSER is now the state director of special 
education for West Virginia. He has been a con- 
sultant in speech and hearing for the Tennessee 
State Department of Education. 


@ ABRAHAM HORWITZ of Chile became director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, regional office of 
the World Health Organization on February 1. At 
the time of his election to the PASB directorship, 
he was assistant director of Chile’s National Health 
Service and professor of preventive medicine at 
Chile’s National University. 


@ LEE MYERSON is now the president of the National 
Council on Psychological Aspects of. Disability, 
American Psychological Association. 


@ HAZEL C. MCINTIRE retired on September 30th 
after a long and distinguished career as director 
of special education for the State of Ohio. 


@ GEORGE TARJAN, M.D., president of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, has been appoint- 
ed to the Council of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. 


@ HENRY KESSLER, medical director of the Kessler 
Institute for Rehabilitation, West Orange, N. J., was 
the representative of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples at Israel’s first National 
Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation. 


@ FRANKLIN M. FOOTE became Connecticut’s commis- 
sioner of health on July 17th. He is nationally 
known for his years of service as executive director 
of the National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. 


@ GWEN RETHERFORD was awarded the Doctor of 
Education Degree in Special Education recently. 
She is a special education instructor at Wayne State 
University, Detroit. 


@ FRANKLIN C. YODER, M.D., of Cheyenne, Wyo., has 
been named director of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Division of Socio-Economic Activities. The 
division includes the Bureau of Health Education, 
Economic Research Department, and the Councils 
on Industrial Health. National Defense, Medical 
Service, and Rural Health of the AMA. 
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@ FRANCES G. KOENIG, assistant professor at Connec- 
ticut’s New Haven State Teachers College, received 
her Ph.D. degree in psychology recently, from New 
York University. 


@ THEODORE H. WEGENER, former president of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
passed away recently. He has long been known for 
his active participation in the national and state 
Easter Seal crippled children’s programs. 


@ VERNON JOHNSON is the new director of special 
education for Tennessee. He has been a regional 
supervisor in elementary education for that state. 


@ RONALD E. BRINKLEY, former state director of spe- 
cial education for Tennessee, has been promoted 
to assistant state superintendent. 


@ JOHN V. HOTTEL is a new supervisor of special 
education in the state department of education, 
Tennessee. 


@ ALEXANDER W. G. EWING, one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on the education of the deaf and 
director of the Department of Education of the 
Deaf at the University of Manchester, England, has 
been knighted by Queen Elizabeth II. The investi- 
ture ceremony took place on February 10th at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 


@ JEANETTE NINAS JOHNSON has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 


@ ISABEL PICK ROBINAULT has been named director 
of professional education ‘and training at the Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, New York City. 


@ A. STERL ARTLEY of the ‘ University of Missouri is 
the new president of the International Reading 
Association. He will serve as president during 
1959-60. 


@ JAMES R. CURRAN is the new director of fund rais- 
ing for the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. Before accepting this post, he was di- 
rector of fund raising and field organization for 
the Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America. 


@ S.C. ASHCROFT, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, is in the Phillipines to survey services 
for visually handicapped children and make recom- 
mendations for planning future services. He is 
under the sponsorship of the American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind. 


@ MAURICE H. FOURACRE, CEC past-president and co- 
ordinator of special education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, was on sabbatical 
leave for travel and study. His itinerary included 
Paris, Cairo, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Istanbul, Athens, 
Rome, Madrid, and England. He returned to 
Teachers College on July ist for the summer ses- 
sions. 
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ANNOUNCING A SPECIAL EDUCATION PUBLICATION 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, Vol. 29, No. 5 


The Education 


e Publication Date: December 1959 


of 


Exceptional 
e 128 pages (approximately) 


Children’ 


e Available to CEC members at half-price rate: $1. per single copy; 
2-9 copies 90¢ each; 10 or more copies 80¢ each 


e Prepared by a joint AERA-CEC committee under the direction of William C. 
Kvaraceus, chairman of the CEC Research Committee and published by the Ameri- 


can Educational Research Association, NEA 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW WITH 


THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Study on Causes of Cerebral Palsy and Mental Retardation 


An unprecedented attempt to find the causes of cerebral palsy, mental retardation. 
and kindred defects in children is being launched by the Public Health Service, following 
two-and-a-half years of intensive preparation. Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney reports 
that nothing approaching this effort, in either scope or concept, in the field of neurological 
illness has ever been undertaken. The program is of unusual significance for several 
reasons: 

—It is the first large-scale effort to collect information on all factors that might con- 
ceivably have a bearing on cerebral palsy and other neurological disorders, and it is the 
first research program ever undertaken to collect and analyze this information before 
rather than after such disorders develop. 

—It will involve, over a period of five years, a total of 40,000 women in all parts of 
the country, and the record keeping will begin in early pregnancy and continue into the 
early years of the children. 

—It brings into close collaboration, with each of the women selected for study. obstetri- 
cians and pediatricians and specialists in at least a dozen other medical and scientific 
disciplines. 

—A single study design has been developed so that all data conceivably having a 
bearing on any disorders that might occur among the children will be collected and 
recorded in a uniform manner. 

A total of 16 hospitals and universities across the country are collaborating on the 
study with the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of the Public 
Health Service’s National Institutes of Health. In the past, various efforts have been made 
to collect such data retrospectively after cerebral palsy and other neurological ailments 
have developed. The weaknesses in such an approach are fairly obvious. Incidents that 
might have had something to do with mental or physical injury of a child during preg- 
nancy, during birth, or immediately after birth can be easily forgotten. Or such incidents. 
after many months, can be misinterpreted or given false values. Under the new program. 
not only will information on such incidents as virus infections, injuries, emotional disturb- 
ances, or other ailments be collected at the time they occur, but they will be considered 
from various professional viewpoints immediately and recorded in minute detail. 

Equally significant is the vast quantity of data that will be collected. Only by analyzing 
such data on a large scale would it be possible to detect whether particular incidents that 
occur during pregnancy, during birth or immediately after birth suggest a possible causa- 
tive pattern. 

The project was undertaken on the basis of research studies which suggest that the 
causes of cerebral palsy, mental retardation, and other neurological and sensory disorders 
occur during pregnancy or during a period of about a month after a child is born. Thus, 
should any common denominators involving children with neurological or sensory defects 
emerge from the new study, a basis for preventive action could be developed. 

It is important to emphasize that the new program cannot begin to produce specific 
results for several years. It should be noted that the complete study of the first child 
born to a mother enrolled in the study will not be finished for at least six years. 

Specific criteria have been developed for selection of the women volunteers so that 
the total study will cover a good cross section of the population. Women will be enrolled 
in the study at the rate of 8000 a year for five years. Preparations for the study began in 
the fiscal year 1956-57. Expenditures for the preliminary work totaled $3 million. Annual 
estimated costs of the program during the next five years will total $4 million, of which 
about $3.5 million will be in the form of grants to the participating institutions.—U. S. 
Office of Education News Release 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable unit so small. 


in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 





WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 


exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 







ANNOUNCING 

4) THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 

that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 

boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 

a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
full undistorted output. 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to ED [ 


eae 


revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vontages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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SOME PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 


CHILDREN WITH DEAFNESS 


N ORDER to view the deaf youngster in the proper 
I perspective, it seems appropriate to observe that 
problems in the learning and utilization of verbal 
language results from or in conjunction with a 
variety of conditions. In order for verbal language 
to emerge normally, it appears that the central 
nervous system, the peripheral nervous system, and 
the psychological well-being of an organism exer- 
cise a measure of reciprocity with one another. 
Deafness without other involvments, on the other 
hand, is a sensory neural problem. Deafness can 
For 


example, there are medical, audiological, educa- 


be considered from several points of view. 


tional, psychological, sociological as well as voca- 
tional aspects to the general problem. However, 
let with deafness 


youngsters who have an organic irreversible reduc- 


us consider children as those 
tion in auditory sensitivity of such a nature and 
extent that precludes ready comprehension of audi- 
tory symbols through the ear alone. Stated another 
way, the deaf child is one who has sustained a loss 
of hearing either prenatally, paranatally, or during 
infancy of such a degree and type that, for purposes 
of developing verbal language, he functions princi- 
pally as a visually oriented being. In his case, the 
auditory and tactile senses are subordinate or sup- 
plementary modalities. 

In general, the consequences of deafness vary 
according to the age of onset and the degree and 
nature of the hearing loss. Principal dimensions 
of hearing include frequency (pitch) and intensity 
These dimensions have been studied 
On 
(temporal) factor in hearing has been explored 


(loudness). 
quite extensively. the other hand, the time 
less. 

Along the pitch or frequency dimension, human 
hearing extends from approximately 20 cps to 


e@ DR. ROBERT FRISINA, is director of the Hearing and 
Speech Center, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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20,000 cps. This wide range of frequencies can 
be restricted a considerable amount before audi- 
tory learning is affected. Average female speech 
extends from 165-10,000 cps; male speech, 100-8000 
cps.’ Theoretically, a child with hearing extending 
100-10,000 cps should therefore (other things being 
equal) receive and develop speech normally. How- 
ever, if further constriction in frequency response 
by his auditory mechanism results, the reception 
of verbal language is likely to be impaired. All 
cases of deafness manifest some loss in auditory 
sensitivity, and most cases of deafness as defined 
above result in a diminution of frequencies 
(pitches) which the auditory mechanism is able to 
analyze and encode and/or transmit. Hence the 
quality and quantity of auditory information ar- 
riving at the cortex is likely to be seriously distorted 
and diminished. 

The factor of distortion invokes serious limita- 
tions on the child. This follows in spite of high 
powered amplification units, such as wearable hear- 
ing aids or special auditory training units which 
serve to make sounds louder. Unfortunately, at 
present, there is no way to make sounds clearer or 
more intelligible in the type of hearing defect which 
impedes the proper analysis and/or transmission 
of auditory impulses to the cortex of the brain. 

Audition plays a special role in the organization 
of behavior in infants and children. Prejudices, 
biases, and other cultural subtleties are introduced 
and developed largely through the ability to hear. 
Verbal language, i.e.. a system of verbal symbols, 
emerges spontaneously principally because of hear- 
ing. The lack of it to do so in those congenitally 
deaf and those deafened during infancy attests to 
this fact. It is significant that audition provides 
the primary means through which hearing children 
develop and use language during the first six years 
of life. It is not until the hearing child learns to 
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read that a visual symbol system begins to influence 
further language development and its elaboration. 

In the hearing child, audition and vision begin to 
interact during the early weeks of life. However, 
insofar as visual symbols are concerned, it is chief- 
ly through hearing that verbal language emerges 
during the first year of life. Receptive language 
(understanding the spoken word) advances rapid- 
ly during the first year, after which single words 
(expressive language) emerge. Single words are 
added until 18-20 months, at which time words are 
put together; and, by 26-30 months, the average 
youngster is using five and six word sentences. A 
discussion of the role spoken language plays in 
facilitating realistic contact with one’s environment 
during infancy and childhood is beyond the scope 
of this paper. However, to understand the impor- 
tant contribution hearing makes to emotional and 
physical growth during the early years serves to 
emphasize the multidimensional problems likely to 
result from early deafness. For professional work- 
ers to assume that the deaf child is normal except 
that he does not hear in the long run might be a 
disservice to him. On the other hand, awareness of 
these deviations, and potentialities as well, should 
lead to a more realistic approach to the learning 
problems in the deaf. 


Transposing Symbols 


There is a basic problem confronting the con- 
genitally deaf child and those in whom the deafness 
occurred during the preverbal language age. Since 
language develops spontaneously in the hearing 
child, vision is used as a stabilizer or reinforcement 
for symbols derived through auditory perception. 
This serves to enrich and enhance the relatively 
effortless development of a set of auditory symbols. 
There is little question that in the so called “nor- 
mal” child the predominant sense modality for 
spontaneous language development is hearing. An- 
that, 


throughout the history of the human race, a general 


other way in which this might be stated is 


pattern of overall development has been accepted. 
This has been due partially to the ways of nature 
and partially due to agreements reached by our 
predecessors. That is to say, there has been handed 
down from generation to generation an arbitrarily 
devised verbal language which can be described 
as to its form and content. Form refers to the 


structure of the language; its grammar, syntax and 
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vocabulary. Content refers to qualitative elements 
which include style and expression. The new gen- 
eration derives this language principally through 
the auditory system, which makes it possible for 
one to perceive, interpret, associate, recall, and 
reproduce these vocal utterances. And, as men- 
tioned earlier, an infant grasps this monumental 
tool spontaneously. What is equally important, 
however, is that, for an extended period of approx- 
imately six years, hearing is the vital sensory sys- 
tem through which verbal language develops. This 
emphasizes the fact that auditory symbols play a 
predominant role in the child’s early orientation 
and adaptation to his environment. 

Moreover, this suggests that the principal prob- 
lem confronting the deaf child is the necessity to 
transpose auditory verbal symbols spoken by 
those around him into a set of visual verbal sym- 
bols. He is expected to use vision for perceptual 
and conceptual purposes many years prior to 
the age at which this type of functioning is de- 
addi- 
tion to neurological maturation, it is significant 
as well that the hearing child has a wealth of 
being 


manded of the average hearing child. In 


verbal language experience before con- 
fronted with the learning of a (new) visual sym- 
bol system (reading). Equally important is the 
fact that the average hearing six year old has 
had the benefit of a system of communication that 
is highly redundant and unambiguous. He has re- 
ceived exactly as they were presented to him literally 
millions of words, phrases and sentences. Let us 
refer to each accurately received, i.e., heard, phrase, 
or sentence as an “unambiguous straight language 
contact” (USLC). 

In order for the average hearing child to express 
himself orally in fairly accurate sentences of four, 
five, and six words, he has experienced at least 
26-30 months of USLC. 


are not stabilized accurately. The deaf child on the 


Even then his sentences 


other hand does not possess a means of communi- 
cation which is unambiguous and redundant. If he 
is to develop verbal language, he must learn a set 
of visual symbols principally labial in nature. This 
is so because in our society verbal language is con- 
veyed to infants and young children chiefly through 
auditory signals and symbols (speech). Since the 
deaf child cannot receive these through the auditory 
system, he must rely upon speechreading (lipread- 
ing) as a means of transposing the auditory symbol 
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into a visual verbal symbol. However, speechread- 
ing as a means of transposing the auditory symbol 
into a visual verbal symbol system is relatively 
inefficient, not necessarily ineffective, when com- 
pared with hearing. Information theory suggests 
that there is too much “noise” and insufficient re- 
dundancy. Homophenous words (those which look 
alike on the lips) and invisibility of certain sounds 
appear to be at the root of such problems. Thus 
the deaf youngster does not benefit from the re- 
dundancy and, of greater consequence, does not 


experience USLC. 


Ambiguous Communication Problems 


It is obvious from experience with hearing and 
deaf children that language development is directly 
related to language stimulation. The lack or dim- 
inution in reception of USLC is manifested in ex- 
pression. The written compositions of deaf stu- 
dents and graduates of schools and classes for the 
deaf invariably include the so-called “deafisms.” 
This suggests that ambiguous communication con- 
tacts contribute to long term learning and language 
problems. This concept of ambiguity in the re- 
ception of spoken language in essence is the basic 
problem confronting all deaf children. 

With respect to further learning problems, it is 
interesting to note that, from the time of Aristotle 
to the middle of the sixteenth century, two impor- 
ant concepts prevailed relative to the deaf indi- 
vidual; the concepts of uneducability and homo- 
geneity. No differentiation was made between the 
deaf and the mentally deficient. Both were con- 
sidered uneducable and both were considered homo- 
geneous groups. The first attempts to educate deaf 
children in the U.S. were initiated early in the 
nineteenth century. In this country, a distinction 
between the deaf and the mentally deficient came 
about as a consequence of the movement to estab- 
lish educational programs for the deaf. The con- 
cept of homogeneity, however, has not been dis- 
pelled completely. In many instances, emphasis is 
placed on the expressive areas, irrespective of meth- 
ods, at the expense of other developmental areas 
of the total individual such as social maturity, motor 
behavior, receptive language, emotional adjustment 
and visual behavior. This somewhat molecular 
therapeutic approach, based on the common de- 
ficiency in language and speech due to auditory 
sensory deprivation, tends to obscure further indi- 
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vidual differences and enhances the concept of the 
deaf as an entity. Studies dealing with the manner 
in which deaf children utilize their basic mental 
capacities will be emphasized here. 


Testing the Deaf 


The intellectual functioning of the deaf has been 
demonstrated to be not significantly different from 
that of the hearing when the verbal aspects are con- 
trolled (2) that is, on such tests as the Performance 
Scale of the WISC, the Arthur Point Scale of Per- 
formance Tests (Forms 1 and 2), the Chicago 
Non-Verbal, the Nebraska Test of Learning Apti- 
tude, the Drever-Collins Performance Scale and 
others. However, studies pertaining to the aspects 
of mental functioning variously termed as abstract 
intelligence suggest that the deaf function less eff- 
ciently than the hearing. During the latter 1920's, 
Drever (3) in England and Frohn (4) and Hoffler 
(5) in Germany and later Brunschwig (6) in the 


oy 


U.S. noted: 


“|. . the tendency of the deaf to prefer 
thinking on the level of the specific and con- 
crete, and to refrain from forming generali- 
zations to a far degree greater than hearing 


(p. 25) 


of the same age.” 


+ 


More recently, Ewing and Stanton (7) in Eng. 
land, Templin (8) in the U.S., and Oleron (9) in 
France have reached similar conclusions. Oleron 
concluded: 

“, . that the deaf show an inferiority in 
the sphere of abstract thought . . . due to the 
close connection normally existing between 
language and abstract thought.” (p. 191) 

Oleron (9), Ewing and Stanton (7) utilized the 

Progressive Matrices Tests in their studies. Temp- 

lin (8) investigated the reasoning in day school 

and residential school children with defective hear- 
ing. The basic questions she attempted to answer 
were to what extent deafness and/or institutional- 
ization affect abstract reasoning in these children. 

The samples were tested with the Deutsche Ques- 

tions of Physical Causality, the Long and Welch 

Tests of Causal Reasoning, the Brody Non-Verbal- 

Abstract Reasoning Test, and the Pintner Non-Lan- 

guage-Mental Test. Templin (8) concluded that: 


“. . . the hypothesis that restriction of the 
environment will result in lower scores in the 
reasoning test is largely supported for the in- 
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trinsic factor of hearing loss and largely re- 
jected for the extrinsic factor of residence 


in an institution.” (p. 131) 


The Effects of Deafness 
In addition to suggesting the hearing impaired 
are deficient in abstract reasoning, this finding il- 
In other 
words, the effects of deafness are much more basic 


lustrates the pervasiveness of deafness. 


to the organism than the factor of school place- 
ment. It is clear from such studies that the deaf 
youngster can be shown to be quantitatively average 
intellectually. 
that the deaf children are handicapped in: 


It is also evident from such studies 


‘“ 


*,. . the use of their intelligence, i.e., the 
qualitative aspects of their perceptual and 
conceptual functioning, and their reasoning 
does seem to be different. More research evi- 
dence would be helpful in clarifying the na- 
ture of the intellectual capacity of children 
who have sustained deafness in early life. 
Currently, it can be stated that it is difficult 
for him to live up to the potentials of his 
intellectual capacity. It is difficult for him to 
use his intelligence in as broad and in as 
subtle and abstract a manner as the hearing 
child.” (10) 


The term “abstract” has been used not only in 
reference to the deaf but also in connection with 
other clinical groups such as brain-injured children 
and adults. Underlying these diverse uses of the 
term “abstract” one finds a common factor, manipu- 
lation of concepts. The reciprocal relationships of 
an intact central nervous system and hearing are 
also emphasized. That organisms modify their total 
behavior on the basis of a specific deficiency is also 
apparent. The abstract behavior in the deaf or- 
ganism seems different from the abstract attitude 
of the organism with central nervous system in- 
volvement as delineated by Goldstein (11) and 
Strauss and Lehtinen. (12) This in part is sug- 
gested by the work of Heider and Heider, (13) who 
studied the sorting behavior of deaf children and 
concluded that: 


“, . deaf children make selections which 


resemble those of less mature hearing children 
rather than those of aphasics.” (p. 17) 


The limitation in abstract thinking of the deaf 
arises from and manifests itself in a different man- 
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ner from that found in the brain-injured organism. 
Due to the realignment of the remaining perceptual 
systems brought’ about by serious auditory depriva- 
tion, qualitatively different concepts must neces- 
sarily follow. This qualitative difference was also 
suspected by Heider and Heider, (13) who, after 
completing an extensive quantitative analysis of the 
sentence structure of the deaf and hearing, sug- 
gested that: 


“,.. it seems more likely that the difference 
between the deaf and the hearing cannot be 
fully expressed in quantitative terms as the 
degree of retardation, and that they represent 
differences not merely of skill in the use of 
language forms but in the whole thought 
structure.” (p. 99) 


In conclusion, the awareness on the part of the 
educator to this problem in abstraction is evident 
in the literature pertaining to the deaf (12). From 
the educator’s point of view, the term “abstract” is 
something used to describe verbal symbols (i.e., 
words) which have no absolute correlate in the 
physical world. For example, truth, religion, free- 


Con- 


veying the meanings of abstract concepts and sub- 


dom, etc., are considered abstract concepts. 


tleties of language to the deaf is one of the most 
challenging problems facing those engaged in the 
education of the deaf. It seems that a more effica- 
cious means is needed for providing hearing im- 
paired youngsters and infants with unambiguous 
straight language contacts. Such systems or means 
would be expected to reduce to a great extent dif- 
ficulties in adjustment and learning resulting from 
and/or associated with underachievement in verbal 


symbolic language development. 
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FOR EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN... 


A unique program of Courses, 
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Demonstration School in 


Administration 
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Gifted Children 
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Mental Retardation 
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Psychology of Exceptional Children 
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Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 





From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session 1960—July 5 to August 12 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 














For developing that “selfness” so essential for the 
exceptional child, nothing offers so much as a 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS Rock & Whirl! 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS are de- 
signed to bring children together in co- 
operative and creative play activity that 
challenges without restricting. 
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For other imaginative sturdy class- 
room and play equipment write for 
cur 1960 free catalog just off the 
press! 


COMMUNITY 
PLAYTHINGS 
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RIFTON, NEW YORK 
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Current 


Publications 
and materials 


F. |. Phillips, Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
R. J. Capobianco, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
S. C. Ashcroft, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 


QUILL, LEONORA C. Areas of Instruction 
for Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf (Oral 
Day School). Forward by Margaret Fitz- 
gerald. 104 p. Compiled 1959. Spiral 
Binding: Paperbound. Published by Cham- 
paign Community Schools, 104 North Lynn 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. $2. 


General aims and developmental steps in teach- 
ing communication skills are discussed and out- 
lined for the guidance of trained classroom teachers 
of deaf children. Five developmental levels, rang- 
ing from pre-primary through high school, are 
covered in each of four sections, which are devoted 
to reading, language, speech, and auditory training. 
New contributions include a special vowel chart, 
based on modified Alcorn Symbols, and separate 
auditory training outlines for use with children in 
The Fitz- 
gerald Key is recommended as a basis for language 
A significant feature is that the 


three general hearing acuity catagories. 


development. 
communication areas are interrelated in the basic 
plan of the book. Important references pertaining 
to the education of deaf children, as well as some 
literature from the field of general education, are 
listed at the end of each section, and are assembled 
in a cumulative bibliography which also contains a 
few sources oi information for parents. These ma- 
terials should be consulted in order to apply sug- 


Mrs. Quill is a 


gested instructional techniques. 
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teacher with many years of experience in the edu- 
cation of children with impaired hearing. She has 
written a practical, carefully-organized source book 
which should prove helpful to educators of deaf 


children.—F.LP. 


FARBER, BERNARD. Effects of a Severety 
Mentally Retarded Child on Family Inte. 
Monographs of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development. Vol. 24, No. 
2, Serial No. 71. 1959. 112 p. Child De- 
velopment Publications, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. $3. 


gration. 


There are relatively few studies dealing with the 
effects ,of severe mental retardation on parents. 
Perhaps even fewer studies deal specifically with 
these effects upon family integration — including 
sibling tension. Since the traumatic effects of chil- 
dren with severe mental retardation upon parents 
is a practical problem for psychologists, psychia- 
trists, social workers, and other professional per- 
sonnel, this area has become a fruitful one for re- 
search in the understanding of the family. 

With an impressive array of independent varia- 
bles including sex of the retarded child, social 
status, a modified Vineland scale, age of the re- 
tarded child, the retarded child at home or in an 
institution, religious preference, frequency of 
church attendance, frequency of seeing wife’s or 
husband’s mother, neighborliness scale, frequency 
of seeing friends, and parents’ activity in fortnal 
organizations, Dr. Farber tested 24 separate hy- 
potheses on the effects of such variables upon mari- 
tal integration and sibling role tension. The Mann- 
Whitney U test was used in the statistical analyses. 
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In general, the sampling of 240 families with a 
total of 665 children for this investigation formed 
this composite picture: native born Caucasians 
married approximately 15 years, in their first mar- 
riage, about 40 years of age, in white-collar occu- 
pations with a median income close to $6000 per 
year. The parents completed at least a high school 
education and had, on the average, three children 
ranging in age from 6 and 11, one of these children 
recognized as severely mentally retarded. The 
study, being restricted to couples married at the 
time of the investigation, no doubt eliminated fami- 
lies whose integration was most likely affected by 
the presence of a severely retarded child. Therefore, 
the results of the study, in all probability, under- 
estimated the disintegrating effects of severe mental 
retardation upon families. 

A two-phase interview technique was employed 
which allowed for independent husband and wife 
responses to oral and written sections. Results were 
analyzed in three chapters: the child at home, home 
versus institutional environment, and community 
relations. The following conclusions summarize 
the findings of major significance resulting from 
the study of the 240 families. 

Marital integration of parents with their retarded 
boy at home was lower than that of parents of re- 
tarded females. Lower-class families were demon- 
strated to have suffered even more acutely from 
the presence of a retarded male child. Sex-based 
parental expectations (careers) apparently vary in 
accordance with socio-economic class. Disruptive 
effects upon family integration were magnified as 
the retarded male grew older in the home setting. 

Institutionalization tended to neutralize the dif- 
ferential effects of the sex of the retarded child on 
the marital relationships of parents. In general, 
however, the institutionalization of the retarded 
male had a beneficial effect upon marital integra- 
tion. 

The effects of severe mental retardation in the 
family produced differential adjustment problems 
for the normal siblings. The sex of the retardate 
did not markedly influence the nature of the ad- 
justment process for the normal sibling, but the 
greater the degree of dependence of the retardate 
the more adverse the effects upon sibling adjust- 
ment. In general, the normal sister was more ad- 
versely affected when the retardate resided in the 
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home—the normal brother, when the retardate was 
institutionalized. 

Regarding non-familial factors, results demon- 
strated that frequent interaction with the wife’s 
mother was related to high marital integration; 
while frequent the husband’s 
mother, active participation with friends and rela- 
tives, and/or husband’s activity in formal organi- 
zations apparently contributed to low marital inte- 
gration. 


interaction with 


Dr. Farber’s monograph does not pretend to pre- 
dict the ultimate effect of severe mental retardation 
on family relations precisely. Yet, the results pre- 
sented may offer clearcut guide lines for the pro- 
fessional consultant dealing with familial problems 
which may arise with the presence of a severely 
mentally retarded child. On the basis of this in- 
vestigation, for instance, there is little doubt but 
that a retarded boy, particularly after the age of 
nine years, will have a disruptive effect upon marital 
relationships. 

Some findings presented in the monograph re- 
main open to question. Previous research on handi- 
capping conditions does not support the general 
contention that mother-directed attention toward 
the handicapped child automatically presumes more 
permissiveness in maternal relationships toward 
normal siblings. However, the conclusions drawn 
from this investigation give more information re- 
garding the impact of severe mental retardation 
upon family structure than any other previous 
study of this type. Although the nature of the 
evaluative instruments may offer some bias to the 
results of the study, the directions for further in- 
vestigation are now well defined. Further general- 
izations await future research following the socio- 
logical theory and outline presented with more re- 
fined instrumentation.—R.J.C. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M. and TRIPPE, 
MATTHEW J. Services to Blind Children in 
New York State. Syracuse University Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Monograph 
Series No. 4. 1959. 495 p. Syracuse U. 
Press, Syracuse 10, N. Y. $5. 


This book reports on a comprehensive descriptive 
study of services to blind children throughout the 
state of New York. 


(Continued on next page) 
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More than 20 workers participated in the two- 
year study which contacted 7000 schools and agen- 
cies to identify 2773 blind children and youth 
under 21 years of age. 

The data are presented in 11 chapters, four ap- 
pendices, 17 figures, and 200 tables, in a style and 
format unusually good for such reports. 

The questionnaire study was supplemented by 
direct visits and a legislative analysis, both notable 
additions to this type of study. 

The study revealed that despite its extensive 
services one-eighth of the total number of blind 
children in the state were unknown to the N. Y. 
State Commission for the Blind when the study 
was begun. This finding is significant for all 
states, especially in view of the compulsory report- 
ing law in New York. Overlap in services and lag 
in providing them promptly are revealed by the 
study. 

Though the study deals primarily with personnel, 
equipment, and descriptive characteristics of the 
children served, it is recognized that “The primary 
problems of blind children . . . are instructional, 
not personnel.” The educator of exceptional chil- 
dren will be disappointed in not finding in the 
study data pertaining to evaluation of instruction 
and the attainment of the goals of education for 
children. 

The investigators wisely call attention to the 
serious limitations in the data made available to 
them which purport to be descriptive of vision 
status, intelligence, hearing, speech, multi-handi- 
capping conditions, and adjustment problems. These 
data were often obtained by persons of unknown 
professional status or based on subjective judg- 
ments of unknown validity. To draw inferences 
about the universe of blind children from these 
inadequate data on a sample of such children could 
lead to erroneous conclusions. 

This extensive study has the very positive value 
of providing an examination of New York State 
services, and as such, will be of use to interested 


persons in the state-—S.C.A. 





Have you filed your suggestions 
for candidates for CEC office? 
Form is on page 34 of Sept. 
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get your new 
block play program 
catalog « now ready 


This program presents block play materials 
of special help to children with exceptional 
needs: unit blocks, hollow blocks, interlock- 
ing blocks that build—easily—steady struc- 
tures as big as the child. For work with chil- 
dren who are retarded, deaf, blind, or who 
have speech disabilities, you'll find ways to 
help them learn how much they can do—in 
construction that provides safe adventure, 
builds confidence, encourages social growth 

. in dramatic play that motivates speech, 
strengthens concept development, makes fun- 
damentals meaningful despite learning prob- 
lems. Let these basic teaching tools that help 
teachers all over the world—help you in your 
special class. Write for your copy of this 
more-than-a-catalog, the new ‘“Mor-Pla 
Block Play Program.” Free. Dept. E-109, 
R. H. Stone Products, P.O. Box 414, De- 
troit 31, Michigan. 
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‘SEND TODAY FOR 
THE FILMSTRIPS .. . | 
“OCCUPATIONAL | 
EDUCATION” 


For the Mentally Retarded 
A set of nine full color filmstrips with 
Teacher's Manual to assist the teacher in 
helping the Mentally Retarded Pupil attain 
Vocational Competency. 
TITLES OF NINE FILMSTRIPS: 
The Job Interview | 
Stocker in a Supermarket 
. The Waitress 
Fixing a Flat Tire 
How to Use Your Checkbook 
. The Variety Store 
The School Cafeteria Worker 
The Nurse’s Aid 
The Gas Station Attendant 
The complete Series of Nine Color Film- 











strips and Teacher’s Manual costs only $25.00 
Send today for ten day free trial. k 

EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
146-03 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, N.Y. | 
EXC! 
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COD OD CHD CHD CX~D CHD CHI ORIN OHS 


Education is the same, but capacities differ. 


Sadi, Gulistan 





Even in the times of this thirteenth century Persian poet, people recognized 
the varying levels of achievement in education. The classroom holds as many 
different capacities for achievement as it holds pupils. Special education is 
one attempt to reconcile divergent capacities in the classroom. By speaking 
the language of the exceptional child, publications from Stanwix House not 
only reach out to these varied capacities, but challenge these capacities to 
grow. Detaiie’. information about special education materials for the par- 
tially seeing child, the slow learner, or the child with speech and language 
problems may be obtained by writing the publisher. 





STANWIX HOUSE, Ine. ¢ 3020 Chartiers Avenue « Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
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Rainbow Rhythms —RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES 3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 

$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 
eleven other original rhymes. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 
imitations. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
and Skating Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and 
rhythm movement patterns. 

FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 


$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball 
and eight other rhythm pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and and intensity are em- 
phasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These recordings may be used in nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included in the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
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A DIVISION ON TEACHER EDUCATION report: 


ADVANCED 
GRADUATE 


TRAINING in special education 


A THE 1957 CEC convention in Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
two important papers were presented by Kirk! 
and Kvaraceus* which brought into focus problems 
of advanced graduate training in special education. 
The Division on Teacher Education established a 
committee to study this problem, and James Galla- 
gher was appointed chairman. This committee was 
directed to attack important questions such as: 

What standards might be proposed for universi- 
ties interested in developing advanced graduate 
training in special education? 

Should there be differential training programs 
established to prepare students for positions in spe- 
cific job areas of special education such as teacher 
training, administration, and research? 

What kind of admission standards are necessary ? 

What should be the background, training and 
experience of the staff members in such a program? 

In order to answer these and other important 
questions, the committee chairman asked the fol- 
lowing directors of doctoral programs in special 
education to serve as committee members: 

William M. Cruickshank, Syracuse University 

Lloyd M. Dunn. George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Maurice H. Fouracre, Columbia University 

Samuel A. Kirk, University of Illinois 

William C. Kvaraceus, Boston University 

John J. Lee, Wayne State University 


1 Kirk, Samuel A. “A doctor’s degree program in special 
education.” Exceptional Children, 1957, 24, p. 50-52, 55. 

2 Kvaraceus, W. C. “Research in special education: Its 
status and function.” Exceptional Children, 1958, 24, p. 
249-54, 280. 


e@ James J. Gallagher is an associate professor, Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Children, University of illinois, 
Urbana. 
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JAMES J. GALLAGHER 


Margaret Neuber, Pennsylvania State 
University 

The following procedure was adopted to obtain 
the information given in this report: 

A. Each of the committee members was asked 
to write freely on topics which they considered to 
be the pertinent issues in advanced graduate train- 
ing in special education. 

B. Information extracted from these documents 
was placed on a rating scale by the chairman. 

C. The rating scale was then submitted to the 
membership of the committee who were requested 
to state where they stood on the various issues. 

These ratings were transformed by the chairman 
into a preliminary report. The committee met at 
the 1958 cEc convention and made certain revisions 
and additions to the report. The final report was 
given orally at the 1959 cEc convention in Atlantic 
City, and was accepted by the Division on Teacher 
Education. 

This article represents the final summary of the 
committee’s work. The minimum standards re- 
ported in this article were taken to be that point on 
the scale that at least six of the seven respondents 
declared was the minimum acceptable to them. 
Naturally, the desirable program includes even 
higher standards than reported here. 


What is meant by a doctorate in 
To a large extent, the com- 


Definition. 
special education? 
mittee’s answer to this question is documented by 
the recommended minimum standards of admission, 
staff. and curriculum. The members of the com- 
mittee felt that a differentiation should be made 
between a doctorate in special education and a doc: 
torate in an area which might be included in the 


more general field of special education, such as 
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audiology, gifted children, speech correction, and 
the like. 

The committee felt that there are educational 
principles and procedures which can be applied to 
the entire educational program for exceptional 
children. Such information may be related to the 
characteristics of the children (learning difficulties, 
personality development) or the educational provi- 
sions made for them (classroom organization, cur- 
riculum development). 

A doctorate in a specific area such as speech 
correction would seem to imply less emphasis on 
general principles applicable to all exceptional chil- 
dren, and a greater emphasis on the problems and 
principles related to one specific type of child. The 
suggested program content discussed later in this 
report shows how the committee conceptualized 
this difference into program suggestions. 


1. Admission Requirements 


The character and purpose of a training pro- 
gram is reflected in the admission requirements for 
candidates to such a program. The standards here 
reflect the amount and kind of training and experi- 
ence expected of the candidates prior to their en- 
trance into the program. Table 1 is a summary of 
the minimum admission requirements for doctoral 
candidates in special education as indicated by the 
directors’ ratings. Note that the minimum admis- 
sion requirements are identical for candidates in the 
areas of administration and teacher training. The 
committee members felt that the background of a 
candidate in either of these training programs 
could be the same. 
would occur during the training program. 


Any necessary differentiation 
How- 
ever, there were specific differences in admission 


Higher 


requirements for the research specialist. 


Table 1. MintimuM ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS FOR DocToRAL CANDIDATES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 





ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS ADMINISTRATION 


ACADEMIC EXPERIENCE: 


Fietp EXPERIENCE: 


BS or MS in some field of education 


academic standards are required but wider latitude 
is allowed in types of previous experiences that 
would be accepted. 

The minimum academic experience of the candi- 
Most 
of the directors felt that some combination such as 
a bachelor’s degree in education and a master’s 


dates is a degree in some field of education. 


degree in some field of special education, or the 
reverse of this combination, would be especially 
For the research field, the standards are 
A degree in the social sciences would be 


desirable. 
relaxed. 
sufficient along with school experience which could 
be added during the training program. 

The members felt strongly that some considerable 
amount of Field Experience would be necessary. 
The minimum standard that the committee mem- 
bers were willing to accept was two or more years 
of teaching experience in one or more fields of 


Thus, a 


teacher of any type of exceptional children for two 


special education. person who was a 
years or more would meet the minimum standard of 
field experience. The members relent only in this 
respect: an internship taken during the graduate 
training program could be used to fulfill partially 
this requirement. 

For the research specialist, field experience within 
the school system was considered important, but 
direct experience in the classroom was not absolute- 
ly necessary. Thus, a position of an itinerant spe- 
cialist such as a school psychologist or speech cor- 
rectionist for a year or more would represent ac- 
ceptable experience. 

The committee members expected the research 
specialist to have a somewhat higher minimum 
grade average than either the specialist in admin- 
istration or teacher training. This seems to be a 
recognition of the more abstract and conceptual 








RESEARCH 


BS or MS in the Social 
Sciences 


TEACHER TRAINING 





Experience in related area 


Acapemic Recorb: 


INTELLECTUAL APTITUDE: 
OTHER: 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Teaching experience in one or more fields of exceptional 
children for two years (internship may partially fulfill this 
requirement) 


Grade Average of B with B+ average in special education 
courses 


(school psychologist, 
speech correctionist, etc.) 


Grade average of B+ overall 


Score in the top 50% on Miller Analogies Test or its equivalent. 


Favorable letters of recommendation and personal interviews to determine motivation 
and social-emotional maturity are necessary. 
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Table 2. Minimum REQUIREMENTS FOR PROGRAM STRUCTURE FOR A DOCTORATE IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATION 


STRUCTURE TEACHER TRAINING RESEARCH 


The equivalent of two full-time staff members 


NUMBER OF STAFF 


STAFF QUALIFICATIONS A doctorate in some related field plus evidence of scholarship in the area of special education 





Three semesters full-time 
residence two of which 
are consecutive 


RESIDENT REQUIREMENTS 


LENGTH OF PROGRAM 


DIssERTATION 1. Experimental research study 
2. Descriptive study of problem area in 


exceptional children 


3. Study of historical and philosophical 
trends in the area of special education 


nature of this curriculum. However, most of the 
committee were not impressed with the importance 
of past grades. Many made the comment that the 
meaning of grades is so variable from one institu- 
tion to another than one can place little or no con- 
fidence in the past grade record of many students. 
Greater weight is placed upon the other factors 
mentioned here. 

One of these factors is intellectual aptitude. So 
long as an acceptable minimum of grades was 
reached, the committee seemed inclined to place 
more weight upon learning aptitude at the graduate 
level. The minimum requirements were that the 
student should fall within the top 50 percent of 
graduate students in education on the Miller 
Analogies Test or some similar test of graduate 
aptitude. This was a minimum; actually many of 
the members felt that the requirement might be 
higher. 

They stressed the importance of favorable letters 
of recommendation and personal interviews where- 
in the motivation and social-emotional maturity of 
the candidate could be assessed. This suggests that 
there are certain areas not covered by the official 
records and tests and they have found it necessary 
to use the personal interview and letters of recom- 
mendation to supplement the standard information. 

In summary, it would be said that a candidate 
for the Administration and Teacher Training Pro- 
grams should have had some academic work in the 
field of special education, two years of teaching 
experience in one field of exceptional children, a 
reasonable academic record, above average intel- 
lectual aptitude for graduate work, favorable rec- 
ommendations, and present a favorable impression 
in a personal interview. 
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Two semesters full-time 


Three semesters full-time 
residence, two of which 
are consecutive 


residence 


Four semesters after Master’s degree 


Experimental research 
study testing hypotheses 
derived from educational or 
psychological theories 


Many of the members felt that the candidate for 
the research program could come from a_back- 
ground other than that of special education. While 
he should have had experience with the school situa. 
tion, this experience needn’t be in the classroom. 
High intellectual aptitude and superior academic 
record is expected from these candidates in addi- 
tion to the standard personal qualifications de- 


manded by the members. 


2. Program Structure 


In this section the committee members expressed 
their viewpoint on general program structure rather 
than on the specific skills to be learned in the pro- 
gram. There is general agreement among the mem- 
bers that the requirements do not vary for the 
three areas: administration, teacher training, and 
research. The only noticeable difference lies in the 
character of the dissertation. Table 2 summarizes 
the opinions of the members on this subject. 


The minimum university staff considered accept- 
able would be the equivalent of two full-time staff 
members in the department for special education. 
It was the strong view of the committee that one- 
man departments cannot provide the variety and 
depth of training that could justify a doctoral train- 
ing program. Indeed, many of the directors had 
some doubts about these minimum requirements 
and would much prefer a heavier concentration of 
staff. 

The committee also had strong opinions as to 
the qualifications of such staff members. One ob- 
viously desirable characteristic would be that the 
staff member would have a doctorate in the field of 
special education itself. However, the committee 
recognized the newness of the field and thus ac- 
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Table 3. Minimum REQUIREMENTS FOR 


DocToRAL STUDENTS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


SKILL AREA ADMINISTRATION TEACHER TRAINING RESEARCH 





SPECIAL EDUCATION Knowledge of personality, social and academic characteristics of exceptional children. 
Two or three courses discussing the special problems of certain areas of exceptional children 


(mental retardation, gifted, deaf, speech handicapped etc.) 


Knowledge of administrative and curriculum adjustments of 


D* 


exceptional children 


EDUCATIONAL PsyYCHOLOGY 


Knowledge of the normal child and his development 


Ability to relate psychological theory to educational problems 


D D Ability to relate sociological 
theory to educ. problems 
CuRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT Understanding of the general principles of curriculum D 
development 
Understanding of curriculum problems in special subject areas D 
(reading, arithmetic, etc.) 
Ability to design a curriculum for one or more types of D 


exceptional children 


STATISTICS AND 
RESEARCH DESIGN 


Ability to understand common measures of central tendency variation 
Ability to understand methods for comparing groups. 


Ability to read and interpret research in areas of special education. 


Knowledge of specia! methods of 
analysis. (factor analysis nonpara- 
metric stat., etc.) 


D Ability to design and carry out 
research 
ADMINISTRATION Knowledge of skills in supervision of elementary or secondary D 
schools 
Understanding of theory and D 
practice of American Educa- 
tional administration 
Legal basis of school adminis- D 
tration 
School finance and _ business 
management 


*D—Desirable, but not necessary. 


cepted, as a minimum qualification, a doctorate in 
a related field such as educational psychology, ele- 
mentary education, clinical psychology, etc. This 
“related” doctorate is accepted with the provision 
that the individual has shown definite evidence of 
scholarship in the area of special education itself. 
Such a requirement is considered valid for the 
research area since supervision of doctoral disser- 
tations in this area should be done by persons with 
a knowledge of the field itself, in addition to gen- 
eral research competence. 

The minimum suggested residence requirements 
are two semesters of full-time residence for doctoral 
candidates in Teacher Training and three semesters 
full-time residence for persons enrolled in Admin- 
istration and Research. At this point the com- 
mittee appeared to take a strong stand in favor of 
having the student in a position where he can learn 
informally, as well as formally, from the university 
stafl. They rejected the alternate notion that a 
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person can receive a doctoral degree by merely 
attending formal classes in the evening or on week- 
ends. 

The minimum length of the program is four 
semesters after the master’s degree. Few members 
of the committee had confidence that many students 
would be able to finish in that period of time. The 
reason for the length of the program may be seen 
in Table 3 where the needed skills of these special- 
ists are outlined. 

The persons in the Administration and Teacher 
Training curriculums are seen to have a much 
wider latitude in the character of the dissertation 
than does the Research field. The person training 
for Research is expected to do an experimental 
study, while in either of the other curriculums the 
student can do an experimental research study, a 
descriptive study of a problem area in exceptional 
children, -or a study of historical and philosophical 
trends in the area of special education. 
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3. Skill Requirements 

Table 3 indicates the minimum skill requirements 
that the members have agreed upon for doctoral 
students in the three general areas of special edu- 
cation. It is not suggested that all of these skills 
are to be demanded of the student during the pro- 
gram. Nor does it mean that these skills must be 
learned through course work. A number of direc- 
tors commented favorably on the notion that re- 
quired course work be kept as light as possible to 
allow maximum flexibility in planning an_indi- 
vidualized program for the student. Hopefully the 
student will already have many of these skills upon 
his entrance into the doctoral program (see admis- 
sion standards). If he does not possess these skills 
upon entrance, program would be 
lengthened considerably in order to compensate for 


his need to 
these deficiencies. 

The previous two tables dealing with admissions 
standards and program structure have shown the 
similarity of the requirements for students in the 
Administration or Teacher Training curriculums. 
It is only in the skill requirements that small dif- 
ferences are identifiable. There is a continuing 
evidence in Table 3 that the skill requirements for 
the Research person are considerably different from 
the other two areas. The large capital D in the 
table represents the opinion of the committee that 
such skill would be a desirable skill for the person 
in this field to have, but would not be absolutely 
necessary. 

In the area of Special Education it is clear the 
committee members felt that all of the doctoral 
candidates should possess a knowledge of the vari- 
ous characteristics of exceptional children together 
with an extensive knowledge of the special prob- 
lems presented by the various types of exceptional 
children. They were hopeful that the person would 
have extensive knowledge of at least two special 
areas of exceptional children and general knowledge 
of the other areas. The committee also felt that a 
knowledge of administrative and curriculum ad- 
justments was an essential part of the skills of a 
person going into Teacher Training and Adminis- 
tration. Although this would be desirable also for 
the Research person, it was not considered abso- 
lutely necessary. 

In the general area of Educational Psychology 
the committee would want all of the candidates to 
understand the development of the normal child 
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and possess the ability to relate psychological theory 
The Research person was 
seen as having a larger stake in knowledge of con. 
ceptual frameworks and their application to educa. 
tion, whereas this would be merely a desirable 
characteristic for the Administration or Teacher 


to educational problems. 


Training curriculum. 

The committee members felt that three general 
areas of Curriculum Development should be known 
to the Administration and Teacher Training doc. 


toral student. These requirements would involve: 


1. General knowledge of curriculum de- 
velopment. 

2. Knowledge of special curriculum prob- 
lems in certain subject fields (reading, science, 
etc.). 

3. The ability to design a curriculum in 
the area of exceptional children which repre- 
sented their own special field of competence. 


Despite the fact that Administration and Teacher 
Training students were not expected to be involved 
directly in research activity, the committee felt that 
they should understand the basic tools of Statistics 
and Research Design and be able to read and in- 
terpret research in special education. It was felt 
that if these persons would be instructing other 
students, the ability to evaluate the research in their 
The Research 
person; in addition, was expected to have knowl- 
edge of the more involved methods of analysis and 


own field was a crucial competency. 


to be able to design and carry out research. 
Under the general heading of Administrative 
Skills the committee felt that the person in Teacher 
Training should have knowledge of the supervisory 
elementary or secondary 
Administration 


techniques in either 
schools and that the student in 
should have knowledge of school finance and busi- 
ness management, the legal basis of school admin- 
istration, and an understanding of the theory and 
practice of the American educational system. 

An interesting note concerning the area of coun- 
seling was the feeling that students in Administra- 
tion and Teacher Training should have the ability 
to counsel exceptional children and their parents. 
This has been a long-neglected area of skills and 
training and perhaps represents a desire on_ the 
part of the committee to insert a new dimension into 
the training program. 

Two other skills which the members felt should 
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be held in common by the students in Teacher 
Training and Research were knowledge of theories 
of learning, personality development, and the family 
and how it functions. These were considered desir- 
able but not necessary for Administration. 

The amount of required practical experience can 
be modified by the type of experience the person 
has had prior to entering the program but generally 
would consist of a period of one year supervised 
practice in the area of their job specialty. For 
the Research student this could mean a graduate 
assistantship on a research project while in graduate 
school rather than a placement in a community 
school setting. For the Teacher Training student 
a variety of placements might be acceptable; in 
Administration, internship probably would mean 
job placement in a school system or state depart- 
ment of special education. 

Discussion 

Since professional standards are established 
usually to eliminate certain obvious incompetencies 
from a field of endeavor, it might be useful to con- 
sider who might be eliminated through the sug- 
gested standards outlined above. 

The minimum admission requirements stress the 
importance of experience. The intellectually and 
academically qualified student who did not possess 
this necessary experience might not be ruled out 
of the program, but would have to obtain appro- 
priate experience before completing the program. 

The socially and emotionally maladjusted person 
would hopefully be eliminated through personal 
interviews. In positions where the demand to co- 
operate with other persons is paramount, serious 
personal problems would be an important debili- 
tating factor. The research person is, by tradition, 
more nonconforming and perhaps less interested in 
“fitting in” with the group. In the educational set- 
ting, however, most of the research would neces- 
sarily demand the cooperation of school authorities 
outside his own specialty and a modicum of social 
skill and personal adjustment would be required. 

The opinions of the committee regarding pro- 
gram structure has many implications. They reject 
the idea that a person can call himself a specialist 
in special education because he did a doctoral study 
which involved some type of exceptional children. 
This is particularly true if his training took place 
at a university where none of the staff members are 
qualified in the field of special education. While 
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related fields such as elementary education, edu- 
cational psychology and school psychology provide 
invaluable adjunctive experience and training, they 
are not a substitute for competent staff in special 
education. 

Under necessary skills, the committee has ad- 
dressed itself to the question of whether a person 
intensively trained in one field of special education 
but with a minimum background in the other areas 
should qualify for a doctorate in special education, 
and its answer is in the negative. The outlined 
skills present a clear requirement for a broad knowl- 
edge of a number of types of exceptional children. 
Although the suggested standards are less strict 
concerning the Research student, some school ex- 
perience is a necessary condition. This indicates 
that they would expect such a person to be con- 
cerned with applied research, although the impli- 
cations of such research might well have important 
basic theoretical implications. 

By implication, the committee has suggested that 
the doctoral training program for Administration 
and Teacher Training are very similar and differ 
mainly in the character of the practicum experience 
obtained. The Research student has a different 
training program and the tendency toward flexible 
requirements suggests that individual programs 
may have to be designed for persons interested in 
this field. 

In closing, it should be re-emphasized that these 
minimum requirements are merely suggested stand- 
ards and are not meant to define possible punitive 
or legislative limits. Their purpose is to bring 
together the pooled experience of persons most con- 
cerned with the development of these programs, so 
that others interested in program development might 
have the benefit of their combined thinking. 


A READING SCRAPBOOK 





e Combines concrete and abstract learning 
to aid development and improvement of 
reading skills 

e Makes reading functional to child’s inter- 
est in collecting 
e Enriches learning experiences for handi- 
capped children and gifted children in 
kindergarten and primary grades 
LOOSE LEAF FORM $1. each postpaid 


“Quantity discounts on orders of 50 or more 


DEPT. 'N ¢ Psychological and Educational Research 
27506 Harper Ave., St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
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exceptional CRAFTS 


for EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


- Specialized crafts for the gifted, brain injured, emo- 
tionally disturbed, mentally retarded, etc. 


Write for our FREE Catalog of 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES and IDEAS 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-A Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4 East 16th St. 
= Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. New York 3, N. Y. 






The Syribol of Quality 


materials designed 
for better teaching 
in 


ARITHMETIC 
READING READINESS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
MUSIC AND ART 


Write for catalog of all Judy visual 


WNIT 


HELP WANTED! 

Executive director for Allegheny County Chapter, 
Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children, a non- 
profit community organization in a county of over a mil- 
lion population. Position requires programming services 
for the mentally retarded and their families. Salary, 
$7500 to $10,000. 

Send personal and professional resume with refer- 
ences to 

MR. PAUL DEELEY, 4748 ROLLING HILLS RD. 
PITTSBURGH 36, PENNSYLVANIA 


manipulative teaching aids 


pepr, the Judy Company 
EC 310 North 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


NOVEMBER 15-18, 1959 
SHERATON-BILTMORE HOTEL 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
CEC FALL REGIONAL 

co-sponsor: Rhode Island State Chapter 








WORKSHOPS e SECTION MEETINGS e FILM THEATER e EXHIBITS e 
GENERAL SESSIONS e SOCIAL AFFAIRS e EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
e SPECIAL MEAL FUNCTIONS e VISITATIONS 


All of the above, plus outstanding speakers and panelists, and the chanc 
to see old friends and make new ones at the CEC FALL REGIONAL 
Make your leave plans now 


A special pre-conference Bulletin is being mailed to the states and provinces in 
the region. It contains a hotel reservation blank, tour reservation form, and applica- 


tion for special group functions. MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW FOR THE CEC FALL 
REGIONAL! 
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TESTING and TRAINING 
THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


TTB (TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


This binaural transistor trainer is especially suitable for integrated class- 
room auditory training. Teacher speaks in normal tone. Unit has 2 ampli- 
fiers, 2 microphones, 2 volume controls and choice of 2 earphones on 
double headband. 
OTOMETER 

For rapid, accurate air conduction screening and threshold testing, this 
portable battery-operated audiometer is ideal for fast testing in the 
schoolroom. Meets all specifications of American Standards Assn. for 


screening audiometers. 
OTO-CHEK 


The Ambeo Oto-Chek is a simple and easily used instrument that deter- 
mines possible hearing loss among your students. Test each child in a 
quiet classroom in only seconds. 


JUNIOR AUDITORY TRAINER 
Designed for small class speech instruction, the Ambeo Junior Auditory 
Trainer is a compact, precision amplifier. With 3-speed phonograph, 
table microphone and binaural head sets, speech training is simplified. 
Now the hard of hearing can enjoy radio, TV, movies, ete. 
Send for illustrated literature and _ catalog 


on complete line of audiometers and speech and 
auditory training equipment. 


ambco, inc. 


1222 West Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


for ALLEGHENY CY.. PA.. PARENTS ASSN 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
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ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO, DEPT. 
WE PREPARED a compre- OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


hensive view book outlining our BROWN SCHOOLS 


facilities for the residential treat- 


ment, training and education of CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
emotionally disturbed and exceptional chil- COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 
dren of all ages. EYE GATE HOUSE. INC 
Since 1940 we have noticed a growing in- JAY L. WARREN 
terest in our schools on the part of others Pi 
who work with exceptional children. JUDY CO 
We suggest that you write for a copy of our MOR-PLA JUMBO BLOX 
view book and a ate = tit PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATION- 
Schools, can help a child in whom you have AL RESEARCH 
a special interest. ; F : 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
Please write: STANWIX HOUSE 
MRS. NOVA LEE DEARING, Registrar SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
P. O. Box 4008A Austin, Texas ; 
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Editorial 


Ww the parents of an exceptional child enrolled their child in school, they were 

told, “According to the reports, we have good reason to believe that Billie will 
fit nicely in our special education program over in Lincoln School. At least, we 
should like to give him a try at it.”” What this statement really meant was, “We have 
a special teacher. She'll do her best.” 

The psychologist’s report included this statement: “Billie’s level of intellectual func- 
tioning is at least two years below his chronological age, with greatest deficits in the 
areas of vocabularly, rote memory, and abstract reasoning. His school program will 
need considerable adjustment.” What this part of the report really means is, “The 
special teacher will need to use appropriate methods for teaching this boy.” 

In a faculty meeting at Lincoln School, the elementary principal said, “We have 


a fine special education program here in our school, and we want it to be an integral 


part of our total program of education services.” What he really meant is, “It is the 


job of the special teacher to see that her program is accepted.” 

And so it goes. Special education eventually comes down to the availability of the 
special teacher and her success in guiding the growth and development of children 
with unique learning problems. Without her, the parent would be told the school had 
no program for their child, the psychologist’s findings would not be fully implemented, 
and the principal would have a different item for his faculty meeting agenda: the need 
for special education programs at Lincoln School. 

For those children whose needs cannot be met in a regular classroom, is not the 
special teacher hailed, on one hand, as their one real hope? Yet, is she not often 
considered as “just a teacher?” In either a meager or comprehensive program of 
coordinated services for the exceptional child, is she not the one who is under the 
greatest pressure to produce results—results that others have prescribed and for which 
her every move is watched? 

She would be the first to recognize the invaluable help given her by those who 
specialize in working with parents, or in making psychological evaluations, or in 
conducting research. Yet she must wonder, sometimes, just what is expected of her. 
Is she called upon to be an aggressive educational leader, or is she expected simply 
to check her mail box for instructions on how, when, and what to teach? 

Much is written and said these days about doing more for teachers. This is good. 
But unless increased support for her indispensible role brings moderation in and 
clarification of the part she is expected to play, she very well may be regarded as a 


champion by default, or a simple pawn in the educational scheme of things.—J. McC. 








